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Prize-winning Play 


City of Fear 


by John Murray 


Characters 
Dave Morrison, chief of police 
BILL GRAHAME, @ police sergeant 
KINKAID, a reporter 
Miss Frispy 
HEATH 
Buatr, a rookie policeman 
Nancy, Dave’s wife 
FRANKIE, a shoeshine boy 
Time: Thursday, late evening. 
SETTING: The 34th 
Headquarters in a large city. 
At Rise: Dave Morrison is pacing 
back and forth. Britt GRAHAME sits 
at desk down left, writing in a note- 


Police 


Precinct 


book. The desk phone rings and BIL. 
answers. 
Britt (At phone): 34th Precinct, Ser- 


geant Grahame speaking. (Pause. 


This play was awarded Third Prize in the Junior 
and Senior High Category of the recent contest con- 


ducted by PLAYS, 


Bru’s face brightens and he sits 
erect.) Oh, yes, 
(Dave joins Bru at desk.) Yes, sir. 
He’s here now. 


Mayor Ferguson. 


(Covers mouthpiece 
and looks up) It’s the old boy him- 
self, Dave. He wants to talk to you. 
(Dave sighs, takes phone.) 

Dave (At phone): Yes, Mayor. Yes, 
sir. (Pause) I know, but (Pause) 
Yes, we expect to make an arrest. 
(Pause) I can’t help what they print 

My men are on a 
detail and 
(Crestfallen) ‘To- 

at your office. 

(Slowly, DAVE 
Well, that’s 


in the papers. 
twenty-four-hour 
(Pause) Yes, sir. 
morrow morning 
(Low) I'll be there. 
replaces the receiver.) 
that, Bill. 

Butt: The mayor’s fuming, all right. 

Dave (Nodding): I guess I’ll have the 
shortest term of any police chief on 
the (Thrusts into 


force. hands 





pockets) Thieves, pickpockets, homi- 
cides — now, I could handle those 
But this! 
Bi: I guess you'll go to his office to- 


things. (Grimaces) 


morrow. (DAVE nods.) 
Dave: The 
newspapers. 
“Bomber Strikes 
Helpless! New 
of Fear!” (Drops hands) The re- 


mayor re ads too 
(Gestures dramatically) 
Again! Police Are 


Bombing in City 


many 


porters are giving us the business and 
everyone’s on our necks. Do you 
something, Bill? I’m 
When this 


crackpot strike again? (BILL glances 


k now 
will 


frightened, too! 
at his watch.) 

Bitu: It’s a little 
We should have 
already. 

Dave (Angrily 


alter eleven now. 


heard from him 
The guy has some 
sense of humor. Imagine! He warns 
Let’s 
(BILL 
removes cardboard portfolio from desk 


us before he sets his bomb! 
see the portfolio again, Bill. 


drawer. DAveE opens it, extracts three 
pieces of green paper. He reads.) 
“Old Mother Goose 

When she wanted to wander, 
Would ride through the air 
On a very fine gander.” 
note 


(He lays 
When I got that note 
three weeks ago, I thought it was 


aside. ) 


sent by a crackpot. 

Bitu (Nodding): We have plenty of 
those in this town. 

Dave: And that night, a bomb 
was planted at the airport terminal. 

BILL (Musing): “Would ride through 
the air on a very fine gander!” That 


very 


cracked, all right! (Dave 


guy is 
reads the second note. ) 
Dave: “Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 


How does your garden STOW ¢ 


With silver bells and cockleshells, 
And pretty maids, all in a row.” 
Briu: And the city botanical gardens 


were blown to pieces that night! 
Every greenhouse blasted to smither- 
eens! I tell you, Dave, it’s too much! 

Dave (Nodding): After that, these 
crazy notes started to make sense. 
(He reads third note.) 

“Three wise men of Gotham 

Went to sea in a bowl. 

If the bow] had been stronger, 

My story would have been longer.” 

Bitu (Waving his hand): You needn’t 
goon, Dave. I know what happened 
then. 

Dave (Slowly) : A bomb was planted 
on the ferryboat at the city pier. 
Have you heard about that little 
girl and her mother? 

Briu: Well, the hospital reports that 
they’re out of danger, but they’ll be 
in bed for quite a while yet. (DAvE 
crashes his fist on the desk.) 

Dave: That’s it! This guy has gone 

When kids start getting 

Why, 


too far! 
hurt, we have to stop him. 
the next time, he might 

Bru (Suddenly): I know, Dave. 
thought of that, too. 

Dave: Every Thursday night, for 
three successive weeks, we’ve gotten 
one of these notes. Within the hour, 
the place was bombed just like 
the guy promised. Thursday night! 
The bomber has an obsession for 
Thursday nights. (Slowly) And this 


I’ve 


is Thursday night! 
Brtu: Did the handwriting lab come 
up with anything new? 
Dave: The same report. The words 
are cut out of newspaper print. No 


signature — glued onto green draw- 





ing paper. 
in any stationery store. 


You can get this paper 

And the 
envelopes are no lead. They sell for 
a penny apiece all over the city. 

Buu: Fingerprints? 

Dave: Our men have gone over the 
letters with a fine-toothed comb. 
The bomber must use rubber gloves. 
There’s not a trace — not a smudge. 

No, sir! The guy goes out into the 

street. He gives the letter to a taxi 

driver or some kid and tells him to 

And that’s what 

Bill. If this 

some crank for publicity, why de- 

liver the letters to me? Why not 
the newspapers? Or the mayor? Or 
Why send them to 


me Dave Morrison 


deliver it to me. 


bothers me, guy is 


the governor? 

an eight- 
thousand-dollar-a-year chief of po- 
lice? 

Bit: Maybe the bomber has a grudge 
against you. 

Dave: I don’t know. 
in the papers a month ago when I[ 
was appointed chief of police. 

Britt (Nodding): The youngest chief 
in the history of the city. 

Dave (Grimly): After I see the mayor 
tomorrow, it might be different. 
Bill, we have to find this guy. It 
can’t go on! It’s more than my job. 
It’s more than 
isn’t a man or woman or child who’ll 
be safe until we get him. We’re 
going to get him, too! He can’t be 
perfect. He’ll make a mistake. And 
when he does 


My name was 


anything! There 


(BILL rises and 
places his hand on Davr’s shoulder.) 

Briu: Look, Dave, why don’t you go 
home? 

Dave: How can I go home with this 
thing hanging over my head? 


Britt: You haven’t seen Nancy in 
three days. Why, you’ve practically 
lived in your office. (Points up left) 
Now, that’s no way to treat a bride 
of two months. 

Dave: Nancy’s been pretty regular 
about it all. Poor kid! I guess I 


have neglected her. Well, she wanted 
to be a policeman’s wife. She could 


have married a newspaper reporter. 
Kinkaid always wanted to marry 
Nancy. 

Bri: She didn’t 
Kinkaid, and you know it! (KIn- 
KAID enters right. He 
nignly. ) 

KINKAID: 
name? (Bows gallantly) Police Chief 


want any part of 


sm ale s be- 


Did someone mention my 
Morrison. Sergeant Grahame. How 
are the guardians of law and order? 
(Dave doubles his fists and strides 
forward.) 

Dave: Look, Kinkaid, if you’re asking 
for trouble - 

KInKAID: Why, Chief Morrison, you’re 
not yourself tonight. Has the 
bomber got you down? 

Dave: It’s not the bomber! 
newspapermen. Why can’t you give 


It’s you 


us a break? 

Krnkaip: The Great American Public 
wants the news. I report the news 

as I see it. Be reasonable, Dave. 
The police are helpless in this case. 

Dave: Well, you don’t have to keep 
reminding your readers about it. I 
gave you all the reports, Kinkaid. 
Heck, I’ve known you since we went 
to school. I never asked for anything 
from the Morning Globe, but I’m 
asking you now. Lay off the bomber 
story! Take it easy! 

KINKAID: You’ve been pretty decent 





about the scoops, Dave. Tell you 
what. Let me in on the latest info 
and I’ll tone it down in tomorrow’s 
story. 

Dave: I wish I had something for you. 
There’s nothing— absolutely 
nothing. 

Kinkaip: But this is Thursday night. 

Dave: I know, but we haven’t heard 
from the (Pause) 
Thursday night! How did you know 


bomber yet. 
about Thursday night? That’s some- 
thing we kept from the papers. 
Brut: Yes, we kept it from all the 
snooping reporters. (KinKarp ducks 
an imaginary blow.) 
Kinkaip: Ouch! Take it slow, boys! 
I’ve been working on this case, too. 
The taken place 
every Thursday night and the 
bomber the 
Every 
weeks! It 
doesn’t take a mastermind to figure 
that 
note tonight. 


bombings have 


has always warned 
police an hour beforehand. 
Thursday for three 


out you should get another 
Dave: You’re a smart operator, Kin- 
kaid. Well, we want it kept out of 
the There 
erackpots on our heels now. 


Kinkaip: Ah, I see the composite pic- 


papers! are enough 


ture of the bomber that appeared in 
the Morning Globe has brought re- 
sults. 


Britt: Too many results! Since you 


printed that drawing, everyone in 


town has reported seeing the bomber. 
DAVE (Nodding): He’s been seen on 
the North 


Side Chicago 


the South 

Kalamazoo 
everywhere! Where did you get that 
picture, anyway? 

Kinxaip: The Morning Globe has a 


Side on 


good crime staff. We talked to some 
people who saw a strange man 
around the places that had been 
bombed. We put the descriptions 
together and came up with the pic- 
ture. 
Bri: Well, J can’t make anything out 
of the picture. It could be anyone. 
KinKatD: The Globe was only trying 
to help the police. (BILL yawns.) 
Bit: I’m going to straighten your 
office, Dave. (Dave nods.) Think 
over what I told you. Try to get 
home to see Nancy. (He exits up 
left. IKINKAID sits on edge of desk.) 
Kinkaip: How is Nancy, Dave? 
Dave: Oh, fine, fine. I haven’t seen 
too much of her since this business, 
though. (Awkwardly) Look, Kin- 
kaid, we’d like you to come over 
We 


There’s no 


for dinner sometime. were 
always good friends. 
reason to fade out of the picture be- 
cause Nancy married me. 

KINKAID (Affected): Ah, I am the jilted 
suitor! (Natural) I think that 
Nancy’s a swell girl — and I wish 
both of you the best of luck! 

Dave: Thanks. (Soberly) Somebody 
doesn’t wish me luck, though. All 
these bombings! 

Kinkalp: I’ve thought about that, too. 
The bombings started right after 
your appointment. There are a lot 
of guys around here who thought 
they should have been named police 
chief. 

Dave: What do you mean? 

KinKalp: It’s only a hunch, but look 
at it this way. Take Bill Grahame, 

(Gestures up left) He 

was a sergeant when you joined the 

How do you think he likes 


for instance. 


force. 





it — having you appointed police 
chief while he has service and ex- 
perience? 

Dave: Aw, you’re loony! 

KXINKAID: Maybe. 
example. 


That’s only one 
A guy who’s devoted his 
life to something will stop at nothing 
when he sees it being taken away 
from him. And what about the 
bombs? They’ve been put together 
pretty cleverly. Your own demo- 
lition boys said that. Two sticks of 
dynamite tied to a time mechanism 
that works like an alarm clock. A 
sergeant with years of experience 
could dream up a scheme like that. 
Dave: Maybe, but (Suddenly) I 
can’t start suspecting my own men! 
If I do, I'll break up! Bill Grahame? 
Why, I’ve known him for years. 
Miss 
indignant spinster, enters, 


(Commotion is heard off right. 
FRISBY, a 
waving an umbrella. She is quickly 
followed by Buatr, a rookie police- 
man, and Hearn, a young 
clothes 


As they enter, 


man 


dressed in workman’s and 
carrying a lunch box. 
Miss Frissy 
BLAIR.) 

Miss Frispy: And I demand to see 
the person in charge immediately! 

Buatr (Patiently): All right, lady, all 
right. You'll see him now. 

Hratru: But Officer, I have to get: to 
work. ; 

Biatr: Calm down, Buster. 


turns angrily upon 


If you’re 
clean, you'll be on your way to work 
in a little while. 

Miss Frisspy (70 Hearn): Assassin! 
(DAVE KINKAID 
watches the proceedings in mild amuse- 


forward. 


ste ps 


ment.) Are you the colonel or general 


or whoever is in charge of this place? 


Dave: I’m Police Chief Morrison. 
May I help you? 

Miss Frissy: This man is the bomber! 
(Waves finger at Heatu. He shrugs, 
touches his temple with his fore- 
finger.) He — he tried to kill Mr. 
Filigree! I saw him! 

Dave: What’s your name, young man? 

Hearu: Heath. The name’s Heath 
and I’m late for work. 

Dave: What’s up, Blair? 

Buiair: Well, I was patrolling my beat 
when this lady, Mrs. Frisby 

Miss Frissy: Miss, if you please! 

Buarr: Miss Frisby ran up to me with 
a complaint. (Gesturing) This guy 
was walking down the street. She 
said that he tried to kill Mr. Filigree 
and that he was the bomber! 

Dave: Murder and bombing? ‘Those 
are serious accusations, Miss Frisby. 

Heatu: She’s daft, Chief! 

Miss Frissy: I'll see justice done. (To 
Heatu) Do you deny that you tried 
to kill Mr. Filigree? 

Heatu: I'd like to kill Mr. Filigree 
but I don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about. (Turns) Chief, I’m a 
night worker. I have to sleep days. 
I live in the boardinghouse next to 
Miss Frisby. She has cats hun- 

thousands of them! 

A man who does not 


dreds of them 
Miss FRrispy: 

like cats is not to be trusted! 
Heatu (70 Dave): Well, she has one, 
that gets my 
room whenever I sleep with the win- 


a big tomeat into 


dow opened. The cat cries and mews 
It’s 
Well, the other 
day, I got up and pitched the cat 


and wakes me up every day. 
too much for me. 
out the door. Miss Frisby saw me 
and accused me of trying to murder 





the cat. (Dave waves his hand and 
turns to Miss FRISBY.) 

Dave: Is Mr. Filigree a cat? 

Miss Frissy: Of course, Mr. Filigree 
is a cat. What did you think? 

Dave: I’m sorry, Miss Frisby, but 
there’s little I can do to help you. 
If this man has injured the animal, 
it’s a matter for the S.P.C.A. 

Miss Frissy: Just 
The police in this city will do ab- 


as I suspected! 


solutely nothing for a decent, law- 

citizen! The S.P.C.A.! 

Dave: I suggest that you curb your 
cats’ activities in the future. (To 
Heatn) And I’d advise you to sleep 
with your window closed. 

Miss Frispy: The very idea! (Points 
at Hearn) 
criminal! You're actually uphold- 
ing him! Why don’t you ask him 
about the bomb he put in his lunch 
box tonight? 

Dave (Interested): The bomb? 

Miss Frissy: Of course! I 


abiding 


You’re defending this 


can see 
my hall. Oh, 
I mind my own business, I’ll have 
you know, but I happened to look 


his bedroom from 


into his window as he was leaving 
for work. Well, he turned at the 
door, went back to his bureau, and 
took something out of the drawer. 
He slipped it into his lunch box. 
I I’m sure it was a bomb! 

Heratu: That’s not true. 

Miss Frisspy: I ran out and got this 
policeman. Oh, I’ll see justice done! 

Dave (Jo Hearn): May I have a look 
at that lunch box? 

You 
have no right to search my property. 

Dave: This lady has made an ac- 
cusation and it’s the duty of this 


Heatu: But it’s my property. 


department: to investigate. I want 


that lunch box! (Grudgingly, Heatu 
surrenders the lunch box. He rubs his 
hands nervously against his trousers.) 

Heatu: If the boss hears about this, 
it’ll mean my job. 


Dave: If you have nothing to hide, 
your boss won’t have to hear about 
it. (Dave places the lunch box on the 
desk. He unsnaps the fastenings. 
Slowly, he lifts the hd. Miss Frissy 
moves back and winces. The silence 

is shattered by the loud ringing of the 

alarm clock. Muss FRissy screams. 

DAVE reaches into box and produces 

the alarm clock. HeEatu hangs his 
head sheepishly. Buatr and Kin- 
KAID sigh with relief.) What’s this 
all about, Heath? 

Heatu: I — I didn’t want anyone to 
know about it. You see, I get a 

chance to catch a little shut-eye on 

the job. I set the clock so it’ll wake 
me up before the inspector comes 
around. It'll mean my job if he 
catches me. I I’m sorry, Chief. 
I didn’t want to frighten anyone. 

Kinkaip: Oh, you didn’t frighten us. 
You only took ten years off our 
lives, that’s all! (Grins) What a 
human interest story! 

Dave: Take it easy, Kinkaid. (To 
Hearn) You'd better get to work. 

Heatu: But the newspaper story — 

Dave: We'll keep it out of the papers. 
(Closes lunch box and returns it to 
Hratu) Miss Frisby, there are no 
grounds to hold this man. 

Miss Frissy: Hmph! Now I can see 

why the police haven’t done any- 

I’m going 

office to- 


thing about the bomber. 


to the commissioner’s 





morrow morning. (Nods emphatically 
and exits right) 

Heatu: You sure the boss won’t find 
out about this? 

Dave: It’s a promise. (Turning) Blair, 
fill out your report. 

Biair: Yes, Chief. (Exits down left. 
HeEatu smiles foolishly, fumbles with 
the lunch box and exits right. Dave 
walks to desk, sinks into chair.) 

Dave: That’s what we’re up against, 
Kinkaid. 
bomber! 


Everybody has seen the 

(Sighs) But forget the 
clock story. I don’t want the young 
guy to get into trouble. 

KInKAID: But it’s good human interest. 

Dave: Well, write about my resigna- 


tion then! The mayor will probably 
demand it tomorrow morning. (BILL 
enters up left.) 

Bit: What was the commotion, Dave? 
I could hear it in your office. 

Dave: Another upright citizen posi- 
tively identified the bomber. 

Bix: Oh, my aching back! That brings 
the count to about ten thousand! 
Dave: Yes, and every report has 
brought us to a blind alley. That’s 
where I’m standing now a blind 

alley! (BrLu glances at watch.) 

Brit: It looks as though the bomber 
has given us a wide berth tonight. 
It’s almost eleven-thirty. 

KInKAID (Glumly): And I don’t have 
a story yet. 

Bitu (Sarcastically): Would you like 
me to go out and rustle up a nice, 
juicy murder? You newspaper guys 
make me sick! (FRANKIE, a boy 
about ten years old, enters right. A 
shoeshine kit is slung across his 
shoulder. Timidly, he approaches.) 

FRANKIE: Are — are you Chief Mor- 


rison? (DAVE rises.) 

Dave: Yes, son? 

FRANKIE: My name’s Frankie and I 
have something for you. Some guy 
gave me a dollar to deliver it to you. 
(Takes envelope out of pocket. BILL 
and KiNKAIp crowd about the desk. 
Dave grabs the envelope and opens 
it carefully. 
sheet of green drawing paper. 
face sobers.) 

Brut (Low): It’s he, all right. 

Dave: The bomber! 

KinKAIp (Quickly): What does it say, 
Chief? 

Dave: It’s another nursery rhyme. 
Listen! (He reads.) 

“Little Maiden, better tarry! 

Time enough next year to marry.” 
(He looks up.) What do you make 
out of that? 

Bui: I think the bomber’s really blown 
his stack this time. 

Dave (Reading again): “Little Maiden, 

better tarry! 
Time enough next year to marry.” 

KinkKalp: The bomber could mean a 
church. He could mean the marriage 
license bureau at City Hall or a 
jewelry shop where wedding rings 
are sold. He could mean anything! 

FRANKIE (Uncomfortably): If you don’t 
need me, I’d better get home. Ma’ll 
be worried about me. 

Dave: Just a minute. Where did you 
get this note? 

Boy: A man stopped me on Central 
Avenue tonight. He got a shine 
and then asked me to deliver the 
letter after eleven. (Quickly) Would 
you like a shine, mister? (//e turns 
to KINKAID and studies his shoes.) 
Or you, sir? (He searches KIN- 


He takes out an oblong 
His 





KAID’S face, stares at his shoes again 
and frowns.) 

KINKAID: Not tonight, son. There are 
more important things to do. 

Dave: Frankie, this is important. Tell 
us about the man. What did he 
look like? 

FRANKIE: Oh, he was about so high. 
(Raises his hand in a descriptive 
gesture) His voice sounded funny - 
low and raspy. 

Bitu: He’d disguise it, of course. 
FRANKIE: His coat collar was turned 
up and his hat was real low. I 
I couldn’t (Quickly) 

May I go now? 


see his face. 


Dave: Take his name and address, 
Bill. (DAvE and 


letter again as BILL questions 


KINKAID study 


FRANKIE at desk 
KiNKAID: The bomber’s giving us a 
merry chase with that message. 
Dave (Puzzled 
missing. I remember this verse. The 
kids used to the time. 
But the 
There has to be something else. 
KINKAID: Well, I’m not in the mood for 
nursery rhymes 
to make. 
DAVE: 


There’s something 


sing it all 


there’s more to poem. 


I have a deadline 


I want you to hold up on this 
note. 

KINKAID: Are you kidding? The pub- 
lic is champing at the bit for bomber 
news. 

Dave: Yes, (Gestures) 
“Police Are Helpless Again!’ Kin- 
kaid, I don’t want this thing printed. 


| can see 1t now, 


KINKAID: I can’t suppress news! |] 


have a duty to the reading public. 


Ill see you around, Dave 


(Steps 
Qu ly toward right 
Dave (Calling 


Kinkaid! IKINKAID 


exits right as Dave drops hands help- 
lessly. Buu looks up.) 

BiLu: Well, that finishes it, Frankie. 
We'll call you if we need you. 

FRANKIE: Thanks, mister. About that 
shine 

Brit: Some other time. 

Dave: Isn’t it late for you to be out, 
son? 

FRANKIE: I know, mister. Ma’s warned 
me before but I have to make a 
living. (Nodding) You know, it’s 
pretty hard for a fellow to make a 
living in this city. 

Dave (Sighing): Yes, I know, son. 
(FRANKIE exits right.) 

Bit: What are vou going to do, Dave? 

Dave: I don’t know. (Places note and 
envelope on desk) I don’t know what 
to do. 
there 


Right now, that guy’s out 

somewhere planning to 

endanger innocent people. Maybe 
he'll kill someone this time. 

Biuu: Take it easy, Dave. 

Dave: What Bill? 
Maybe you can come up with the 

Maybe you’d like to be 
police chief. Maybe that’s what you 
wanted all the time. 

Birt: Dave! What are you talking 
about? (DAVE sits.) 

Dave: I’m sorry, Bill. 


would you do, 


answer. 


[ don’t know 
or thinking 
(Picks up note and reads) 
“Tittle Maiden, better tarry! 


what I’m saying 


or doing. 


Time enough next year to marry.” 
It’s kids’ stuff, Bill. (Rise 8s sudde nly) 
But Do 
we have that nursery rhyme book 


we have to figure it out. 


outside? 
Bitu: Sure. When 


buy him some chewing gum and an 


a kid gets lost, we 


ice cream cone. And then we read 





him the nursery rhymes until his 
folks find out he’s missing and come 
storming to headquarters. 
Dave: Get the book, Bill. 
find the clue we need. 
Britt: Nursery rhymes! 


We might 


What’ll we 


be doing next? (He exits down left. 


DAvE sits at desk, studies the note.) 
Dave (Musing): Nursery rhymes — a 
(Bix returns with 
Dave takes 
the book eagerly, turns the pages 


neat, little trick. 
a nursery rhyme book. 


quickly, and then stops.) 
Bill! (He reads. ) 

“Little Maiden, better tarry! 
Time enough next year to marry. 


Listen, 


Hearts may change, 

And so may fancy; 

Wait a little longer, Nancy.” 
(Pauses and closes book. Biwi shakes 
his head.) 

Bru: It still doesn’t make sense to me. 
It doesn’t tell us a thing. Is that 
all there is, Dave? (Dave nods.) 
“Wait a little Nancy.” 
(DAVE rises and pounds on desk.) 

Dave: Nancy! My wife! 

Biti: Dave, you don’t think that guy 


is going 


longer, 


Dave: All the poems were addressed 
but the bomber saved this 
one until now. He wanted me to find 
the answer for myself! The bomber 


to me 


is going to strike at my house — to- 
night! (Quickly) Get a squad car and 
the demolition boys out to my place 
right away. There may still be time. 
I’m going to call Naney and get her 
out of the house. 
Bitut: Check, Chief! 
left. 


dials a number. He pauses, listening 


(He exits down 
Dave picks up the phone and 


at receiver. He jiggles phone and dials 


He listens. 
The boys are on the way now. 
(Slowly, Dave phone to 
cradle.) What’s the matter, Dave? 

Dave: There’s no answer at my house, 
Nancy 
at this hour. Something’s happened 
to her! 

Bitt: Wait, Dave. Ill get 
squad car to drive you out there. 

DaveE (Suddenly): No, Vl go myself. 
I must go myself. If there’s a bomb 


again. BILL returns.) 


returns 


she wouldn’t go out. Not 


another 


in my house, I can’t risk any more 
lives. My car’s right around the 
back, (Lrits right quickly. Bru stares 
at the phone and shakes his head. He 
four notes 


straightens des! , returns 


and envelopes to portfolio and places 

desk Finally, he 
picks up nursery rhyme book.) 

Bittn (Musing): Wait a little longer, 
Nancy. (//e prepares to exit up left 
as NANCY Morrison enters right.) 
Nancy! Nancy Morrison! 

Nancy: Where’s Dave, Bill? 

Bru: He left for the house. He wanted 


them in drawer. 


to see you. (NANCY nods.) 

Nancy: I know. | got his call. 

Briuu: His eall? 

Nancy: Yes, he called a little 
ago and told me he wanted me to 

He didn’t 

what he wanted. He he sounded 

(Regards Britt) What’s 
wrong, Bill? Why are you looking 
at me like that? 

BILL (Sudde nly): It’s 
nothing. Dave tried to call you, 
but he didn’t get an answer. 

Nancy: | 


while 


come down here. say 


so strange. 


nothing 


I spoke to him fifteen 
Oh, Bill! 
I know it! Is 


minutes ago. There is 
something wrong! 


is Dave in danger? 





No, Nancy. 
You sent a 
squad car to your house. They 
should be there now. I'll radio them 
to wait for Dave and tell him that 


Everything’s all 


right. wait here. | 


youre down here. 
Nancy: A squad car — at my house? 
Biii (Soothingly): Now, you mustn’t 
Dave will tell you all about 
desk. She sits.) 
that call. You 
l’ll be right back. 
But exits down left. 
Nancy, unable to sit, rises and wrings 


worry. 
it. (Leads her to 
I’d better make 
mustn’t go away. 


(Nancy nods. 


hands in apprehension. _KINKAID 
enters right. Hi 


oblor g box ) 


carries. a small, 


KINKAID (Smiles): Good evening, Mrs. 
Morrison. 

Nancy (Relieved): Oh, I’m so glad to 
see you. 

Kinkartp: Now, that’s a compliment! 

Nancy: I I’m terribly frightened, 
Something is wrong and Bill Gra- 
hame won’t tell me about it. I got 
a telephone call, but it wasn’t from 

Someone told me that 

(IKINKAID waves impatiently.) 


Dave. 


KinkKatp: I know all about it, Nancy. 
(Slow) You see, I made that call! 

Nancy: You? 

KINKAID: Yes. I wanted an excuse to 
get you down here. Tonight is an 

anniversary, you see. (Points at bor) 

I wanted to show Dave that there 

are no hard feelings between us. We 

both courted you and the police 
chief won! 

Nancy: Please 

KInKAID: Oh, it’s all over now. This 

a gesture of my good 

It’s a little gift 


present is 


faith. for Dave 


and you! 

box.) 
Nancy: That’s very thoughtful. 
KINKAID (Steadily): Dave’s a very 

lucky man. He won a beautiful girl 


(Nancy takes the offered 


and an important appointment in a 
short time. Yes, a very lucky man. 
Dave thought I was angry about 
Now, I wouldn’t 
have anything come between us for 
the world. That’s why I made the 
call. That’s why I wanted you to 


your decision. 


come down here. At first, I was going 
to deliver the ah — present to 
your house, but then I had a much 
better idea. Wouldn’t it be more 
fitting if you opened the present 
here at police headquarters 
while Dave watched? Yes, I think 
that will be a fitting touch. 
Nancy: I I don’t know what to say. 
(KXINKAID nods his head, prepares to 
until 


leave.) Won’t you wait 
Dave returns? 
Kinkalp: No, I’m leaving tonight on a 


long assignment. I doubt whether 
I'll see you again. (Grimly) Re- 
member me to Dave! (NANCY 
gestures at package.) 
Nancy: But you said something about 
an anniversary. What anniversary? 
Kinkaip (Surprised): Don’t you re- 
member? This is Thursday! 
Nancy: Thursday? No, I don’t see — 
KinKAID: Try to remember, Nancy. 
It was a Thursday night a hot, 
rainy Thursday night — when you 
told me that you decided to marry 
Dave. You weren’t going to see me 
again. (Bitterly) Thursday night! 
Nancy: But you told me that you’d 
forgotten all that. 
Kinkarp: Thursday 


night, Nancy. 





Tell Dave that this is Thursday 
night. Give him the package. 
member me to him! (Turns towards 
right exit. 
followed by FRANKIE. 

KINKAID. 

scuffle, but Dave pins KInKaID’s 

Bitt and Buatr 
enter quickly down left. At Dave’s 
signal, they join him. Buatr holds 
KINKAID’s behind his 
KINKAID is subdued.) 

Dave (Gesturing): Take him to a cell, 
Blair. 
three bombing charges! 

Buatr: Yes, sir! (He leads KInKAID 
down left. They exit.) 

Nancy: The the bomber? 

Biiu: Are you sure, Dave? 

Dave (Grimly): Yes. Vl have quite 
a story to tell the mayor tomorrow 


Re- 


At ertt, DAVE rushes in, 
DAVE grabs 
There is a brief, furious 


arms to his side. 


hands back. 


We’re going to book him on 


morning. 

Nancy: Oh, Dave! 

Kinkaid called me. 
He — he told me to come down here. 
He had a present for us. An anni- 
versary present! (Steps back and 
looks at package in mounting horror) 

Dave: Did Kinkaid give you that? 
(She nods. The package trembles in 
her hands. DAVE speaks low, grimly.) 
Don’t lose your head. Do exactly 
as I tell you. Careful now, careful. 

Nancy: D — Dave 

Dave (Low): Be careful! (Points to 
FRANKIE and gestures to BitL) Get 
that kid out of here! 

BitL: Go into that room, boy. 
(FRANKIE exits up left. Dave’s eyes 
are riveted upon NANCY.) 

Dave: Walk slowly to the desk, 
Nancy. (She takes a few steps towards 


the desk. Once she totters as she stares 


(She runs to him 
utth package.) 


at the package in her hand. She holds 
it outward and her hand continues to 
tremble.) 
Nancy. 


You must keep steady, 
A few more steps, Nancy. 


Only a few more steps. (She finally 


reaches the desk. When the package 
ts a few inches above the desk, she 
She rushes into 


Get the 


drops it and screams. 
Dave’s arms and sobs.) 
demolition boys, Bill. 
Bruit: They’re at your house. 
went out with the squad car. 
Dave: What time is it? 
Britt (Glancing at watch): It’s almost 


They 


midnight. 

Dave: Midnight! I have to take that 
thing apart. 

Nancy: No! 

Dave: Get her out of here, Bill. 

Nancy: No, Dave. (She stands back.) 
I’m all right now. My place is with 
you, Dave. Ill never leave you 
again, 

Dave: But, Nancy 

Nancy (Determined): I’m staying with 
you. 

Bru: I know a little about these things. 
Let me try my hand. 

Dave: This is my job, Bill. Stand 
aside. That’s an order! (Dave 
walks to desk, stares at bomb, rubs 
hands against trousers. Slowly, he 
reaches for the package, carefully un- 
ties the string. When the task is 
done, he steps back and breathes 
heavily. Then, he unfolds the wrap- 
ping paper around the package. 
Nancy winces, stifles a little scream. 
Laying the wrapping paper aside, 
Dave slowly removes the top of the 
box. His movements are slow, deliber- 
ate. When the top is carefully removed, 
he reaches into the box, quickly un 





snaps the time mechanism. He sits 


BILL and 


on desk and sighs heavily. 
Nancy join him. Buu picks up the 


package, examines it.) 

Bru: It’s like the others. Two sticks 
of dynamite a time mechanism. 
Why, it’s set to go off in a few 
minutes! 

Dave: It’s all right now. 
time connection. It 
(He rises, takes NANCY in his arms. 
BILL exits left with package .) 

Nancy: Why did he do it, Dave? 

Dave: Kinkaid was jealous, insanely 


I broke the 


it’s harmless. 


jealous. He hated you and he 


hated me! As a newspaperman, he 
had access to the police records. He 


knew 


everything we intended to do about 


everything we planned 


the bomber. Oh, he was clever, all 
right. ‘Tonight, he was going to 
Nancy (Weakly): Yes, it was our an- 
niversary. 
FRANKIE (7%midly): Is it all right to 
back 


smiling. 


(FRANKIE enters up left.) 


come now? nods, 


DAVE 


(DAVE 
BILL returns. 
tousles FRANKIF’S hair.) 
Dave: If it wasn’t for this little tyke, 

I might never have solved the case. 
FRANKIE: May I go home now? 
Dave (Gesturing): This young man de- 
livered the bomber’s last note. When 
I rushed around to get my car, I 
met him in the driveway. He was 
coming back to tell us something. 
IRANKIE: Well, heck, I couldn’t tell 
you anything about the man who 
the then I 
remembered! 


note but 
There 

thing about the man in your office. 
Nancy: Kinkaid? 


FRANKIE: | 


gave me 


Was some- 


guess so, 


| noticed his 
shoes the first time I was here. I 


I saw those shoes before. When the 

man gave me the note, I shined his 

shoes. (Proudly) I couldn’t see his 

face — but I never forget a pair of 

shoes! 

Dave: When Frankie told me about 
the shoes, everything hit me all at 
once. I knew why someone wanted 


to hurt Nancy and me why 
someone wanted to ruin my career. 


It had to be Kinkaid! I 
back to get another squad car 


I came 


and ran smack into him! 
FRANKIE (A pologetically): 
will be worried. 


Please, Ma 
I have to get home. 
Dave: How would you like to ride 
home in a police car, Frankie? 
FRANKIE: 
Oh, boy! 
Dave: Bill, have one of the boys drive 
Frankie home. (7'o FRANKIE) And 
not only that. From now on, you'll 
the the 
shoes of every man on the force! 


A police car? (Happily) 


have concession to shine 

FRANKIE: You’re kidding! 

Brtu: That’s a man-sized assignment, 
Frankie. Some of our boys have the 

(BILL and 

FRANKIE exit. DAVE smiles at NANCY) 


biggest feet in town! 
Dave: Come on, honey. We're going 
home. 
Nancy: Yes, Dave. 
night. 


It’s been a long 


Dave (Nodding): A long night. (He 
takes her hand.) I warned you about 
marrying a policeman. 

Nancy: Why, Chief 
wouldn’t have anybody else for the 


Morrison, I 


world! (They prepare to exit right 
as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 


(Production Notes on page 34) 





Cave Man, Brave Man 


by Jultet Garver 


Characters 
NEANDERTHAL, @ cave man 
VALLI, his wife 
FLAME, their daughter 
Youna HuntTER 
Aunt YAK YAK 

SCENE | 
TrmE: A day in the Stone Age. 
SerrinG: Inside Neanderthal’s cave. 
At Rise: NEANDERTHAL ts standing up, 


just putting the finishing strokes on 


a cave drawing of a rhinoceros. VALLI 

is busy se wing a leopard skin. 
NEANDERTHAL: This going to be best 
Look how big and 

fierce, just like real rhinoceros. 
VAL (Jn bored tone): Yes, very big 


painting of all. 


rhinoceros painting. 
NEANDERTHAL: Cave woman, tell me 
should I put knife in rhinoceros 
painting? 

Vauui: O.K. Put knife. 
NEANDERTHAL: Or maybe wooden 
spear? 
VAL: OLK. 
NEANDERTHAL: What eating cave wo- 


wooden spear. 


man? Birds’ eggs not fresh this 
morning? 

VALLI: Birds’ eggs fine. Got them my- 
self yesterday, while you paint bear 
on wall. 

NEANDERTHAL: Then what is trouble? 
You want new fur coat this winter? 
Fur jacket? All cave women like 

fur coat. 


Vatu (Offhand, disinterested): Have 
plenty fur coat. 

NEANDERTHAL: You want move new 
cave? Near lake? 
Split-level cave? Latest model? 

Vatu (Matter-of-fact): This cave fine. 
Big enough. 

NEANDERTHAL: Everything 
only you not. (Walks over to her) 
Now you tell me. 

Vatu: O.K. Why you not like other 
cave men? Why you not big hero 
like Fierce Hunter? 


Bigger cave? 


fine - 


NEANDERTHAL: [Fierce Hunter just big 
show-off. Me, Neanderthal, hunt 
enough enough to keep family 

stomach full, enough to keep family 

warm. Any cave man can kill bear 
or lion but only me, Neanderthal, 
can draw bear on wall. 

Vatu: Be better if you hunt more. 
Our 


popular if you big hunter. 


daughter, Flame, be more 

NEANDERTHAL: Flame not popular? 

Vauul (Shakes her head): Young, teen- 
age cave boys admire big hunters 

not wall painters . (LAME 

Ah, Flame, how you like 
fur fashion show? 

FLAME: Wonderful it 
wonderful. I saw a raincoat made 
of brushed skin. It 
golden and beautiful. (Sighs) Fierce 
Hunter kills lions. 


enters.) 
was just 


lion was all 





VaLui (Agreeing): Fierce Hunter very 
brave. 

Fiame: His son, Young Hunter, al- 
most killed a lion once. He told me 
about it. 

NEANDERTHAL: Almost! Ha! Me, 
Neanderthal, almost kill mammoth 
with bare hands and few stones. Ha! 
Almost not same as yes! 

FLAME: But Young Hunter is very 
brave. Everyone says he’s going to 
be just like his father. 

NEANDERTHAL (Anxious to change the 

look here, Flame, 

big 


subject): Look 
see my new cave drawing 
rhinoceros. 

FLAME (Not impressed): Yes, he’s big 
all right. 

NEANDERTHAL: Tomorrow yes, to- 

morrow, me, Neanderthal, will paint 

big mammoth over there — take up 
whole wall. 

Vatu: When I play cave jong, all 
other cave women tell how their men 
kill many reindeer, lion, bear, wolves. 
What I have to brag about? Paint- 
ing animals on wall. 

NEANDERTHAL: Listen, Valli, you listen 

You, too, Flame. I 
dream once. 

Vai: You dream all time. 

No, 


to me. have 


NEANDERTHAL: wait. This im- 


portant dream — very important. I 


dream many years from now, men 


come here in caves and find not 


much bones, bones of animals, 
cave men bones, lots of bones. 

Vatu: O.K. Find many bones — so? 

NEANDERTHAL 
But in my cave, is different. 


| ind bones in all caves. 

Find 

cave drawings on wall. Drawings 
live here long after we gone. 

VALLI: Well, maybe. But | still want 


you be great hunter. My father 
and grandfather great hunters. 
Flame should have father who great 
hunter, too. 

‘LAME: It matter so much. 
Hunting isn’t everything (Pauses), 
is it? 

NEANDERTHAL: No, no. Someday life 

Not all men be 


Maybe some even fly like 


Should run in family. 
doesn’t 


be very different. 
hunters. 
birds. 

Vai: Is crazy talk. (Sound of two 
rocks knocked together, then AUNT 
YAK YAK enters.) 

Aunt YAK Yak: Neanderthal! 
anderthal! 


Ne- 

Big excitement in the 
valley. All the men are going on a 
big mammoth hunt. I remember the 
last mammoth hunt 

FLAME: Young Hunter was there. He 
told me. 

Aunt YAK YAK: I'll never forget it as 
long as I live, even if I live to be so 
old I can’t climb up the mountain 

No, U’ll never forget it, 

never. There’s nothing like a mam- 

moth hunt! 
exciting! When everybody threw 
stones and spears, and then when 


any more. 


That last one was so 


the great beast was down, Fierce 
Hunter stripped the pelt right off 
him, then cut off the thighs and 
shoulders, split the head for the 
brain 
NEANDERTHAL: My 
gory details. 
FLAME: I like hunting, but I don’t 
like to watch killing and see dead 


sister, she like 


animals. 

Aunt YAK YAK: Ha, if you’re going to 
be a hunter’s wife someday, you 
have to strong stomach. 
(Laughs) You never know what your 


have a 





husband will bring home for dinner. 

NEANDERTHAL: Yak Yak, look. See 
rhinoceros I paint on wall today. 
Look very fierce, huh? 

AunT YAK YAK: Sure, scare me when I 
come in. (Softens) Very good, Neand- 
erthal. (NEANDERTHAL bows slightly.) 
’Course I’d rather have a real rhi- 
noceros. Nothing I like better than 
rhinoceros stew with mountain 
greens. Mm-m. I can almost taste it. 
If I say so myself, I make the best 

this side of the 

probably the other side, 


rhinoceros 
mountain 
too. 

VauLuI: You very good cook. 

FLAME: I’m coming to take lessons. 
(Slightly embarrassed) I mean, it 
might come in handy someday. 

NEANDERTHAL (Teasing): If you so 
good cook, still 
widow? 


stew 


how come you 


Aunt Yak YAK: I’m choosy, that’s all. 


Believe me, I’ve had plenty of 
chances. But you know how hunters 
are. Here today and gone tomorrow. 
Look what happened to my four 
husbands. 

NEANDERTHAL: I stick to painting 
hunt only when I have to. 

Aunt Yak YAk: But you can’t, 
Neanderthal. All the men of the 
valley are going on this mammoth 
hunt. You have to go. 

Vatur: Yes — you go! What 
neighbors think? 

NEANDERTHAL: Tell them I 
mammoth on wall instead. 

Vatu: If you don’t go, everybody 
think you coward. 

FLAME: You could help dig the pit, or 
throw stones. Even the young hunt- 
ers help throw stones. 


will 


paint 


NEANDERTHAL: No. I paint mammoth 
on wall 

Vauui (Jo Yak YAK): How come your 
brother so stubborn? 

Aunt YAK YAK: All men are stubborn, 
a little, but it’s nice to have a man 
around a cave. (Sighs) I do get 
lonesome. Terrible not to have any- 
body to nag and yell at. Other 
women at the cave jong table say: 


— big one. 


“My husband is so sloppy, never 
hangs up his leopard skin; my hus- 
band never puts his tools 
away,’”’ — and I have nothing to 
say. My cave stays so neat and clean 
without a man in it — just empty, 
that’s all. (Sighs) I’d better be 
going. Well, nothing like a mam- 
moth hunt to cheer you up. (She 
exits.) 

Vatu: I feel sorry for Yak Yak. 

NEANDERTHAL: She find husband soon, 
don’t worry. She talk too much but 
she very good cook. 

FLAME: I want to go to the mammoth 
hunt, too. 

VALLI: Sure, sure, you go. 


stone 


I ean go, can’t I? 

Is good 
place for young girl to meet people. 
Is big social event. 

FLAME: Fierce Hunter will be there, 
I know. 

Vauui: And Young Hunter, too. (Sound 
of rocks knocking together, then YOUNG 
HUNTER enters.) 

Youne Hunter: Have you heard what 
happened? Haven’t you heard the 
news? 

VALLI: Yes, yes. 
mammoth 
tell us. 

Youne Hunter: No, not the mam- 
moth hunt. I don’t that. 
(Very excited) I mean right now. 


We hear 


Aunt 


all about 


hunt. Yak Yak 


mean 





My father and I (Attempts to act 
modest), well, I helped, too — we 
just caught a rhinoceros in a trap. 
Wow, what a beauty! Fierce fellow 
you should see him. 
NEANDERTHAL: Like one I paint on 
Indicat 8 it) 
l): Ha! 
; 


NTER: You should see this 


wall, huh? 

VaLui (Scornfu 

Youne Ht 
rhinoceros biggest one ever seen 
in the valley. 

LAME: 
going to be a great hunter like your 
father. 

NEANDERTHAI 

Mm 


know why you cate} 


How wonderful! You're 
[ just know it. 

(Thinking, strokes his 
chin Young Hunter, you 
rhinoceros? 
YounG Hunter: M 
do most of it, but I helped kill him. 


put 


v father really did 


He wasn’t easy to kill either 
up quite a struggle 
NEANDERTHAL: You rhi- 


hot cateh 


noceros if I not paint him on wall. 
Yor NG Lit NTER Huh‘ 


VALLI: More crazy talk 


again. Always 


crazy talk. Men fly men not all 
talk 


Is not crazy 


hunters someday crazy 
NEANDERTHAI I 
talk, 


rhinx 


[ paint 
then you 
(Groes 
to sit down on bia | center of 
stag nv hunters » want eateh 


bo me, Ne- 


big 
wall 


catel voods. 


anderthal nake magic on 
first 

VALLI 

YOUNG 
true 


hocePros 
, ‘ ! 
ul a 


I'll go 


the 


ifiS 1s 


biggest thing in the Stone Age since 
man learned to make fire. 

FLAME: I'll go with you. (Voice rises 
with pride.) After all, it’s my father 
who makes the magic. (They exit.) 

NEANDERTHAL: Cave woman, all this 

You 
go to Fierce Hunter and bring back 
big piece of rhinoceros. Make stew. 

Vatu (Impressed): I go. (She exits. 
NEANDERTHAL folds his arms.) 

NEANDERTHAL (Confides to audience): 
Maybe next time I not be so lucky. 
(Curtain) 


magic make me very hungry. 


>? a ee: 
SCENE 2 
TIME: One week later. 
SETTING: Same as Scene 1. 
At Rise: NEANDERTHAL 7s sitting down, 
l VALLI 
uy on him 


gnawing on some large bones. 
ts standing near | 
with pride 

VALLI: Mn») jocer 
thal? 

NEANDE! AL 


is stew, eander- 
es eating, 
shakes his head, mumbli Mm-nn. 
Vauui: Is reindeer meat good? 
NEANDERTHAL (Offhand): Is O.K. 
VALLI: | get you some lion steak, sliced 
thin, cooked on hot fire with moun- 
irries off-stage. 


tain greens. H 


NEANDERTHAL eats, 
St lf-satisfi d. 
with a few large leaves in her wooden 
Here. 


front of h l 


looking very 


VALLI returns quickly 


(Sets ho l 
You eat. 
strong and brave, like lion. 


\Im-mm. 


bowl. down an 


Make you 

NEANDERTHAL: (Goes on 
eating. 

Vatu (Lager! 


I cook for you. 


\nvthing you want, 


NEANDERTHAL (Waves her away with 


his hand Please, woman, I[ not 





bottomless pit. I only cave man. I 
not have stomach like lion or mam- 
moth. 

VALLI: You most important cave man 
in valley, and you lucky, too. All 
hunters bring you meat because you 
make powerful 
drawings. 


magie with cave 

[I very proud of you. 
(NEANDERTHAL goes on eating.) Last 
night, when I play cave jong, I tell 
cave women how all men can hunt 
animals but only Neanderthal can 
draw beasts on wall 
get lucky. 

NEANDERTHAL (Practically chokes on 
food, coughs): Neanderthal plenty 
lucky, too. 

Vatu: What? How do you mean? 

NEANDERTHAL: Nothing. (Pushes food 


Have lost Not 


then hunters 


away) appetite. 
hungry. 

VALLI: Everything taste all right? I 
cook all day for you. If you like, 

Plenty 

Fierce Hunter bring lots 


I go cook something else. 

meat here. 

of meat. 
NEANDERTHAL: Fierce Hunter ha! 
He ask my 
“Neanderthal,” he say to 
me, “what I should hunt for today? 
What you like? Bear? Wolf? Lion? 
Ibex?” He, Fierce Hunter, ask me, 
Neanderthal, what to hunt. 


Now he work for me. 
advice. 


VauLLi: Is good advice vou vive, too. 


Last week, you paint bear on wall. 
a 
i 


‘ierce Hunter find bear. Then you 


paint wolf — he kill wolf same day. 


talk You 


famous man now in village. 


Everybody about it. 


NEANDERTHAL: I cave executive now 
have men working for me. 
Vatu: You draw mammoth today? 


NEANDERTHAL: Maybe, but I not 


finish him today. Take many days, 
maybe. 
few lines with charcoal.) 
Vatu (Agrees): Mammoth 
beast. (FLAME enters.) 
FLAME: You should see all the excite- 
ment in the valley. 


(Goes to wall and makes a 


big 


very big 


The men are 
digging the pit for the mammoth. 
NEANDERTHAL: 

draw quickly. (//e does.) 
FLAME: But I know they won’t catch 
a mammoth until you make your 


I’d better hurry 


magic cave drawing. It’s so won- 
derful, this magic. 
this wonderful 
right in your own hands. (NEANDER- 
THAL looks at his hands.) 


Imagine, all these 
years, magic Was 
And you 
Tell me, didn’t 
you even have just a little idea? 
NEANDERTHAL Mm. Small 
idea 
FLAME: It’s so exciting! 


didn’t even know it. 


Shr qs): 
- very small. 

Everybe “ly 
stops to talk to me. Everyone wants 
to know what animal you’re drawing 
now. Fierce Hunter is going to give 
me a lion skin so I ean have a golden 
wanted. 
Young Hunter keeps pestering me 
for dates, 


young enve me 


raincoat like I’ve always 


and so do a | of other 


one ring 
Vatu: Fl 
(Aunt \ 
Pp iffing. 
the stage 
her foreh 
NEANDERTHAL: 
you run like 
girl. 
VALLI: What is 
wild beast chasing you? 
AUNT YAK Yak: Not one wild be: 


wrong 


but six of the 





FLAME: Six? 
Aunt YAK YAK: Six cave men, and 
they all say they want to marry me. 


Yesterday, I had eleven proposals 


imagine! Some brought me moun- 

tain wild flowers, some brought me 

sweet honeycomb, some brought me 
fresh killed meat. 

NEANDERTHAL: Why you complain? 
You living life 

Aunt Yak Yak: Everywhere I go, 
cave men stop me and 
“What your brother painting to- 
day?” I can’t even go out and pick 
a few I look up 
and I’m in the middle of a big crowd. 
Neanderthal, this is all your fault. 
All because of your magic cave draw- 

isn’t the any 


you dream about. 


ask me, 


mountain 


greens. 


ings, life just same 
more. 

Vauu: Is true — is better. 

FLAME: Aunt Yak Yak, 


all these men chasing you. 


you can stop 

All you 
have to do is pick one of them and 
get married. 

VAI LI: Is rood idk a 

NEANDERTHAL: And about time. 

Aunt Yak Yak (lH ith a laugh): Oh no, 

I feel 


as glamorous as Marilyn Mountain- 


I’m having too much fun. 


roe. 
LAME: 
ing, Aunt Yak Yak, if you really like 
all those men chasing you? 
Aunt YAK Yak: I like to be chased, 
but I’m not ready to be caught yet 


But why were you complain- 


and all these cave men want to 


marry me now, now that my brother 
makes magic cave drawings. You 
should see all thos« men! 


FLAME: 
hunt 


\re you going to the mammoth 


with someone ial, Aunt 


Spec 
I 


Aunt Yak Yak: Oh, what a problem! 
Terrible, just terrible. I don’t know 
what to do or how I’m going to 
make up my mind. No, I’m not 
going to make the decision myself. 
Neanderthal, you’re a 
portant man now. 


very im- 

You'll have to 
make the decision for me. 

NEANDERTHAL: I very busy painting 
mammoth. 

Aunt Yak Yak: So many cave men 
have asked me to the mammoth 
hunt. I don’t know who to go with. 

NEANDERTHAL (7'0 get rid of her): You 
go with cave man who kill leopard 
yesterday. 

Aunt YAK YAK: Yesterday? I don’t 
know if someone found a leopard 
yesterday. 

NEANDERTHAL: You go find out. 

Aunt Yak YAK: I will, I will. (Starts 
to exit) Neanderthal, you’re won- 
derful. (zits) 

FLAME: Looks like Aunt Yak Yak will 
soon have a new husband. 

Vauut: I very happy for her. 

FLAME (Goes over to NEANDERTHAL): 
Could I help with the mammoth? 

NEANDERTHAL: Help? How help? 

FLAME: Maybe I could sharpen your 
charcoal or bring you a rock that 

or maybe 

you could even teach me to draw. 


draws another color . 

Vautur: Cave drawing not woman’s 
work. Cave woman clean cave, wash 
clothes in river, cook, take care chil- 
dren. 

FLAME: Maybe someday it will be dif- 
ferent. Maybe women will do other 
things than stay home and keep the 
cave fires burning. Maybe they’ll 
even fly like birds. 

Vatu: Now you talk crazy like Ne- 
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anderthal. (YounG HunreEr enters.) 
Youne Hunter: Big news — big ex- 
citement! We've already started 
digging the pit for the mammoth. 
NEANDERTHAL: Me, Neanderthal, al- 
ready start drawing mammoth. Soon 
you find one. 


(Works on drawing) 
FLAME: What a big celebration we'll 
have when the mammoth is caught! 


A feast that lasts for hours and hours 
— dancing around the fire 
Youna@ Hunter: And Neanderthal will 
be the guest of honor. 
NEANDERTHAL: Me? Why me? 
YounG Hunter: Why not? It is the 
decision of all the cave men in the 
valley. Why shouldn’t you have this 
honor? You make powerful, im- 
portant magic, Neanderthal. 
NEANDERTHAL: Uh, yes. I make magic 
all right, but how about man who 
mammoth first? 
guest of honor. 
Vauul: Is ali changed now. 
Youna Hunter: 


see He usually 


You'll 
always be the guest of honor from 
now Neanderthal. My father 


And _ how. 


on, 
said so. 

NEANDERTHAL: What. if what if 
magic doesn’t work sometime? 

VALLI (Quickly): He joke. 

FLAME: Of course, it will work. 
so far, hasn’t it? 

NEANDERTHAL: Yes. Work good, so 
far. (Goes back to drawing, with small, 
slow strokes.) 

YounGc Hunter: Flame, I came here 
to ask you something. 

VALLI (Quickly): I go to fire, cook 
something. Neanderthal very hun- 
gry. 

NEANDERTHAL: Me? 
thing. 


It has 


I couldn’t eat a 
(VALLI signals to him that 


they should leave. YounG HUNTER 
sees this.) 

Youna Hunter: It’s all right, Valli. 
Thanks anyway, but it’s no secret. 
I just want to ask Flame to be my 
date at the Mammoth dance. 

FLAME (Quickly): I'd love to. 

YounG Hunter: A whole crowd of us 
are going to do some of those new 
rock ’n’ stone dances. 

VaLur: Rock ’n’ stone 

Youna Hunter: We'll you. 
C’mon, Flame. (She over to 
him, and they get ready to dance.) 


what is this? 
show 

goes 

We could use some music — some- 
one tapping music with some rocks 
and sticks would help. 

FLAME: I could hum a little. 

Youne Hunter: O.K., let’s go. (They 
dance a fast rock ’n’ roll number with 
FLAME humming out loud. When they 
finish dancing, both Vauut and NeE- 
ANDERTHAL Clap their hands.) 

Vatu: Is good, very good, but only 
dance for young people. (Smiles) 
Old people get all tired out. Me 
and Neanderthal, we dance when 
we young and when we get married. 

Youna Hunter: Er, speaking of mar- 
riage 

Vatu (Sharply): Neanderthal, you 
and me go out of cave. Even magic- 
maker need fresh air once in while. 

NEANDERTHAL: I busy drawing mam- 
moth. 

Vauui: You have brain like big, dumb 
mammoth, too. (She looks at him 
meaningfully.) You come now! 

NEANDERTHAL (Catches on): Oh, yes. 
Go catch fresh air. (They exit.) 

YounG Hunrer: Flame. 

FLAME: Yes. 

Youne Hunter: My father is a very 





great hunter. I don’t mean to brag, 
but the best 
hunter in the valley. 
FLAME: I know. 
Youne Hunrer: And your father is a 
great maker of magic. 
FLAME (Nods): Mm-hm. 
Youna Hunter: Our 


ought to get together. 


everyone says he’s 


two families 


FLAME (Teasing): You mean, eat din- 
ner together, spend Sunday after- 
noons together? 

Youna Hunter: Not exactly. (Un- 
comfortably) Oh, it’s easier to kill a 
rhinoceros! (FLAME says nothing and 

What 


of course; we're too young 


I mean is, not now, 
but 


someday we two ought to get mar- 


watts. ) 


ried. Two great families like ours 
belong together. 

FLAME: Like 
mountain greens? 

Youna Hunter (Almost relieved): Ex- 
actly. 

FLAME (Very doub 

YounG Hunter: Well, maybe not ex- 


rhinoceros meat and 


ful): Exactly? 
actly, but don’t you think it’s a 
gi wd idea? 

FLAME: Sounds like a business arrange- 

ment very sensible 

And logieal. 


unromantic 


Youna Hunter 
And 
clothes in the river. 
YounG Hunter (7% 
Oh, that stuff! 
That st 
I’d trade it for all the logic in 
the world. You can be 
to, 


FLAME: as washing 


} } 
en abact 


\: What? 


FLAME: (ff is very important to 


me. 


sensible, if 


you want but just give 


me a 
little moonlight instead 

YounG Hunter: Women! They’re all 
alike. 


J N ' ’ 
Lnar so are men! Sound 


FLAMI 
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of shouting off-stage: “Mammoth! 
Mammoth!) — All selfish and 
(VALLI and NEANDERTHAL rush in.) 
Vatu (Excited): Is mammoth! He 
saw it in forest. 
NEANDERTHAL: Yes! 


Fierce Hunter 
see mammoth. 

Youne Hunter: But the cave draw- 
ing isn’t finished. 

NEANDERTHAL: Mammoth not caught 
yet, either. 
VALLI: Yes. 
NEANDERTHAL: When I[ 
ing, Mammoth get caught. 
Youna Hunter: I’d better go. 
FLAME) We'll 
tion some other time, Ilame. 

FLAME: It’s all now. (He 
exits. VALLI and NEANDERTHAL ex- 
change puzzled look.) 

Vauur: Neanderthal, you’d better hur- 
ry finish mammoth now quick. 

NEANDERTHAL: Is no hurry. 

Vatu: What? Why no hurry? 

NEANDERTHAL: [| 
make. 

VALLI: So make 

NEANDERTHAL: I no make magie cave 

I big fake. 

Vauur: You talk crazy again. 


finish draw- 


(To 
finish our conversa- 


finished 


have confession to 
then make drawing. 
drawings. 
NEANDERTHAL: No, is not crazy. Is 
truth. 
FLAME: 


the 
You 


the drawings and 


It 


Sut 


hunters! all happened. 


painted an animal on the wall and 


then a hunter caught the very same 

animal. Everybody in the whole 
valley knows you did it. 

NEANDERTHAL: Is coincidence, just Co- 
incidence. 

VALLI: Is crazy talk, that’s what. 

FLAME (Unable to believe it): You mean, 


there really was no magic? 





NEANDERTHAL: No. I make eave draw- 
ing and hunter catch animal. Now 
everybody catch me in lie. 

VaLui: But why you do this? 

NEANDERTHAL: Woman, I get so tired 
hearing you say, ‘‘Neanderthal, why 
you not big, brave hunter?’ So I 
big, brave painter instead. 

FLAME: I’m glad. 
magic. 

Vauur: What? Why you so glad? 

FLAME: Young Hunter asked me to 
marry him, and I said no. 

Vatu: You crazy in head? Young 
Hunter best catch in whole valley. 

FLAME: He didn’t want to marry me. 


I’m so glad it isn’t 


He just wanted to marry the daugh- 

ter of the magic maker. (Laughs) 
Now 
(Laughs again) 

VALLI: I see nothing funny. You very 
foolish girl. 


there is no magic maker. 


FLAME: I’m going to marry a man who 
wants to marry me, just plain, old 
me. Young Hunter just wants to 
join his father’s reputation to my 
father’s. 
get? (Auntr YAK YAK enters.) 

Aunt YAK YAK: Qh it’s terrible, ter- 
rible 

NEANDERTHAL: Enough big 
woman. We know you went to Cave 
University. Get to point. What has 


How unromantie can you 


a calamity, catastrophe! 
words, 


happened? 

Aunt YAK YAK: Fierce Hunter saw a 
mammoth, big as life, right in the 
woods where the river bends. 

FLAME: We know all about it. 

Aunt YAK YAK: Isn’t it terrible? How 
it just disappeared? One minute he 
saw it, then it was gone. 

Vatu: Where can such big mammoth 
go? 


Aunt YAK YAK: That’s what Fierce 
Hunter would like to know. (Notices 
mammoth drawing on wall) Oh, no 
wonder it disappeared. Neanderthal, 


you haven’t finished the mammoth 
yet. 

NEANDERTHAL: Is not really magic 
just lucky coincidence. 


Aunt YAK YAK: Today is an unlucky 
coincidence, if you ask me. 

NEANDERTHAL (Shakes his head): Is 
not real magic. 

Aunt Yak YAK: What’s he saying? 

Vatu: He say not magic. Co-in-ci- 
dence. 

Aunt YAK YAK: An awful lot of co- 
incidences, if you ask me. 

FLAME: I’m beginning to think so, too. 

Aunt Yak Yak: Neanderthal, what 
more prt of do you want? When you 
draw the animals on the wall, the 
hunters then quickly find them in 
the woods. Then today, you didn’t 
finish drawing the mammoth and 
Fierce Hunter couldn’t catch him, 
either. 

FLAME: It sure is strange; Just one co- 
incidence too many. 

NEANDERTHAL: What if I tell every- 
body in the valley there is no magic? 
I just draw cave pictures, that’s all. 

Aunt YAK YAK: Nobody would be- 
lieve you, and I don’t either. 

FLAME: There must be something to it. 

Vatu (Nods): Where there’s smoke, 
something’s cooking. Now Neander- 
thal, you get busy and draw mam- 
moth quick on wall. 

NEANDERTHAL (Resigned): All right. 
I’ll show you. Won’t do one bit of 
good. (Starts to sketch quickly) I 
draw mammoth in big hurry. 

Aunt YAK YAK: Good. There'll be a 





mammoth hunt in the old valley to- join the crowd. (She starts to exit.) 
night. I’m going to dance till my Fame: I’m going, too. I think I’ll 
feet hurt, and I’ve made up my take after you, Aunt Yak Yak. I'll 
mind. I’m going to marry the cave let all the young cave men chase me. 
man who’s the best dancer. Then Aunt Yak Yak: Good. 
when we go out, he won’t always FLame (Smiles): Till I catch the one I 
make excuses like other cave hus- want. (They exit.) 
bands. Vatu: Neanderthal. 

NEANDERTHAL (Puts finishing stroke on NEANDERTHAL: Huh? 
mammoth): There mammoth all Vauu: I always think you good hus- 
finished. (Sound of shouting off- band, even though you not very 
stage: “Mammoth! Fierce Hunter catch good hunter. But now — Neander- 
mammoth!’’) thal, you very surprising man. 

FLAME: The mammoth! Fierce Hunter NEANDERTHAL (Smiles): I even sur- 
caught him but not till the cave prise myself. (Goes to her, takes her 
drawing was all finished. (She looks arm) C’mon, let’s go see that mam- 
at NEANDERTHAL with awe.) Then moth, in the flesh. (rit as curtain 
it really 7s magic, after all. falls.) 

NEANDERTHAL (Shrugs): Who knows? 

Aunt YAK YAK: Come on, let’s go THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 

Cave Man, Brave Man 
Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: All the characters may wear rough 
costumes of burlap sacking, or leopard- 
patterned cloth. 


Properties: Charcoal pencil, for Neanderthal; 
piece of fur to sew on, wooden bowls, one 
with leaves in it, for Valli; large bones, 
for Neanderthal. 


Seiting: The stage represents the inside of a 
cave. Large pieces of masonite covered 
with wrapping paper may be used to simu- 
late the walls. The cave is partially deco- 
rated with rough drawings of animals. There 
is a simulated fire at center, and several 
“rocks” to sit on. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
Sound: Sound of rocks being clapped to- 


gether, and off-stage shouting, as indicated 
in text. 





The Mantle 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

Mr. Samson, principal of Seahaven 
High School 

Miss JENNINGS, his secretary 

Miss FE 1, a teacher 

CectL Hunt-LaNGLEY, an exchange 
student from England 

Bos Kress, president of the senior class 

Jack RAWLINGS 

JERRY JEROME 

DANNY SIMPKINS 

PauL ATKINS 

WALTER TERRY 

MARIE CLAXTON 

EmiLty DeErrINnG 

A Boy 

TIME: A morning in May. 

SeTtinG: The outer office of the principal 
of Seahaven High School. 

At Ruse: Miss JENNINGS its busy at her 
desk. JACK RAWLINGS is sitting on 
the settee, nervously tapping his feet 
on the floor. 

Miss Jenninas (Looking up from her 
work): Jack, would you mind not 
making that unearthly noise with 
your big feet? I’m trying to con- 
centrate on these seating plans for 
the Junior Day exercises. 

Jack (Stops tapping): Sorry, Miss 
Jennings. (He reaches into his pocket, 
takes out a stick of gum, puts gum 
into and _ begins 
vigorously.) 

Miss JENNINGS (Hzxasperated): Now 
what! You look like a cow chewing 
her cud. You know as well as I do 


mouth, to chew 
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that gum-chewing is taboo around 
here. Get rid of the gum. (JAcK 
sighs, takes gum from mouth, wraps 
it in the original wrapper, and puts 
it into his pocket.) If that stuff 
sticks to the lining of your pocket, 
your jacket will be a pretty sight. 
Jack (Squirming on settee): I'm just 
nervous this morning. 
Miss JENNINGS: If I were in your size 
eleven shoes, I’d be as nervous as a 
Sent 
from English class twice this week 
already. You and Miss Ackroyd 
don’t seem to be on the best of terms. 
Jack: I may have been wrong in the 
past, but today I was a victim of 


mouse at a convention of cats. 


injustice. 
Miss JENNINGS (With mock sympathy): 


Poor, downtrodden boy. 
Jack: We were discussing Macbeth, 
and to the 
Macbeth’s sleepwalking scene where 
thinking about 
and Says, 


we line in Lady 


got 
she is Dunean’s 
murder “Vet 
would have thought the old man to 


who 


she 

have had so much blood in him?” 
Well, | groaned and shuddered 
and Miss Ackroyd told me to leave. 

Miss JenninGs: I don’t blame her. 

Jack: But can I help it if I’m sensitive? 
The line struck me as so gruesome 
that I couldn’t help myself. 

Miss JENNINGS: I'll bet. You’re about 
as sensitive as a block of cement. 
Jack (Shrugging his shoulders): Every- 

body’s against me. 





Miss Jennincs: To quote your old 
friend Shakespeare, “The fault, dear 
Brutus, lies not in our stars but in 
ourselves that we are underlings.” 

If you’re a victim of injustice, as 

you say, you’ve brought it on your- 

self. You've played the clown for so 
long that no matter what you do, 
everyone thinks you’re trying to be 


And I don’t think Mr. Sam- 
son is going to be so lenient with you 


funny. 


this time. 

Jack (Nervously): You think he might 
give me the work 

Miss Jenninas: I don’t own a crystal 
ball. But if I were he, the first 
thing I’d do would be to bar you 
from attending the Junior Day ex- 
ercises this afternoon. 

Jack (Worried): Oh, golly, he wouldn't 
do that, would he? 
Bol 


He’s my best friend. 


I have to hear 
Kkress give the Mantle Oration. 
Miss JENNINGS: Bob Kress is an ideal 
I don’t understand how he 
happens to be a 


student. 

member of that 

famous Bachelors’ Club of yours. 

Jack: What’s wrong with the Bache- 
lors’ Club? 

Miss JENNINGS: Its name, for one 
thing. You all go out with girls. 
Jack: Girls have nothing to do with 

it. The purpose of the club is to 
stand by each other whenever one 
of us is in trouble. 
Miss JENNINGS (Sarcastically): In that 
case, you must be busy all the time 
what with you and Jerry Jerome 
and Paul Atkins and Danny Simp- 
kins and Walter Terry 
Jack: They’re all nice guys. And we’re 
loyal to each other. 
Miss JENNINGS: Very touching. (Jerry 


JEROME enters. He is holding onto 
his stomach, grimacing with pain, and 
walking slowly and haltingly.) 

Jack: Jerry, for Pete’s sake, what’s 
the matter? 
Jerry (Groaning 
of a sudden. 


It came on me all 
This terrific stomach- 


ache, and my head’s burning up, and 


I’m shivering. I have to be dis- 


missed. I was sent here because the 
nurse is out today. 

Miss JENNINGS (Suspictously): Came 
on you all of a sudden, eh? 


JERRY and 


(Groaning again sitting 
Like 
(Holding hand 


to his forehead and shivering) 1 think 


weakly beside Jack on settee): 
a flash of lightning. 


it’s malaria. 

Miss. JENNINGS (Sarcastically): Very 
likely. There are so many mosquito- 
ridden jungles in Seahaven. 

JERRY (/gnoring the sarcasm): If any- 
thing happens to me, Jack, you can 
have my new bike. 

Miss JENNINGS: Let me break up this 
deathbed scene. I'll take 
temperature. And if this is another 
one of your pranks, Jerry Jerome, 
Mr. Samson will deal with you. 


your 


JerRY (Groaning): I’m not long for 
this world. 

Miss JENNINGS (Takes a thermometer 
from her desk, comes to Jerry, and 
puts thermometer in his mouth): 

Keep it under your tongue. (Going 

toward right) I have to see Mr. Sam- 

(At door) And 

don’t try any tricks like holding a 

match at the end of the thermometer. 

(She exits right.) 


son for a moment. 


JERRY (Sighing and removing thermome- 
ter from mouth): She’s a foxy one, 


is Jennings. This may not work. 





Jack: You almost had me fooled for 
a minute. 

JERRY: Well, gosh, I had to do some- 
thing to get out of the next period. 
I have a math test, and I know I'll 
never pass it. 

Jack: But I thought Bob Kress was 
tutoring you. 

Jerry: Listen, Jack, I couldn’t pass 
that test if old Einstein himself were 
tutoring me. I just have to be dis- 
missed! 

Jack: Get the thermometer back in 
your mouth. Miss Jennings might 
come in at any time. (JERRY does so.) 

JeRRY (Mumbling): Don't give me 
away. 

Jack: You crazy? Give away a mem- 
ber of the Bachelors’ Club? (Quotes 
dramatically) “One for all and all 
for one.” 

Jerry (Mumbling): Right. 

Jack: And don’t talk with your mouth 
full of thermometer. (Muss JEN- 
NINGS returns, comes to JERRY, and 
removes thermometer from his mouth. 
She looks at it.) 

Miss JENNINGS: Perfectly normal. In 
fact, you’re sub-normal. 

Jack: We’ve always suspected that. 

Jerry: I don’t understand it. I’m 
burning up. 

Miss JENNINGS: I’ve just looked at a 
copy of your schedule. It seems you 
have math next period. 

JERRY (Pretending to think): Let’s see 
now. Math. Why, yes, I think I 
do, Miss Jennings. 

Miss JENNINGS: And Mr. 
giving a test. Right? 

JeRRY: Let’s see now 

Miss JENNINGS: Oh, don’t stall, Jerry. 


Ludlow is 


You know as well as I do that you’re 


as healthy as an ox. All that’s 
bothering you is math-itis. 

JERRY (Rising indignantly): Vll see my 
personal physician about this. I’m 
almost at death’s door. 

Miss JenNninGs: Get back to your 

I think you'll live. 

Jerry (Going to door and groaning): 
You’re making a big mistake, Miss 
Jennings. 

Miss 
(JERRY exits. ) 

Jack: He really looks pretty sick, 
Miss Jennings. 

Miss JeNNiNGs: I'll 
make a quick recovery. 


class, Jerry. 
human. 


JENNINGS: To err is 


he'll 
(MARIE 


ruarantee 


CLAXTON enters upstage center.) 
Marte: Good morning, Miss Jennings. 
Miss Jennines (Back at desk): Good 

morning, Marie. What can I do 

for you? 

Marte: Mr. Judd wants to know where 
his home room is supposed to sit for 
the Junior Day exercises. 

Miss JENNINGS: Of course. I’ve been 
working on the seating plans. (Con- 
sults a paper) His room will be in 
rows three to six on the west side of 
the auditorium. 

Marte: Thanks. (Turning and noticing 
Jack, who has sunk down on the settee 
to avoid being seen) Oh, no! Not 
again! 

Jack (Sheepishly): I 
Marie. 

Miss JENNINGS (Sarcastically): He’s a 


can explain, 


victim of injustice. 

Marie (Angrily): He’s a victim of his 
own big mouth. I suppose you 
sounded off in class again. 

Jack: All I did was groan and shudder 

- and Miss Ackroyd told me to get 


out. 





Marie: Are you trying for a world’s 
record? Or are you planning to write 
a book, J Was a Teen-Age Monster? 
Jack: You have me all wrong, Marie. 
Marie: The only thing I have wrong 
about you is your invitation to the 
Junior Prom tonight. I should have 
If | 
have to go out with a comedian, at 
least: I’d like i 
Bob Hope or Groucho Marx or some- 


known better than to accept. 
to be a good one — 


one like that. 
Miss JenninGs: By the way, Marie, 


congratulations on being elected 
Junior Prom Queen. 

Marie: Thanks, Miss Jennings. But 
I may be a queen without an escort 
when Mr. Samson gets through with 
the life of the party here. 

Miss JENNINGS (Pointedly): It’s cer- 
tainly a possibility. 

Marte: Well, let me tell you some- 
thing, Jack Rawlings. If such a cir- 
cumstance occurs, I’ll never speak 
to you again! 

Jack (Rising): Now, Marie, I 

MARIE (Tossing her head): And you 
can keep your lame explanations! 
(She extts angrily. Jack sits down 
with a sigh.) 

Miss JENNINGS: Now there’s a girl with 
spirit. (Cecm. Hunt-LANGLEY and 


Mr. Samson enter from the prin- 


ctpal’s inner office.) 

Mr. Samson: So now you know what 
to expect this afternoon, Cecil. 

Ceciz (With a slight British accent): 
Oh, yes, sir, and I want to thank you 
for the opportunity to speak on the 
Junior Day program. 

Mr. Samson: I thought that a word or 
two from you, as our exchange stu- 
dent from England, would be ap- 


propriate to the occasion. You see, 
these Class Day exercises have been 
traditional in our school since 1890. 
Of course, I realize 1890 may not 
seem long ago to an Englishman. 
But here in America anything that 
has been going on for fifty years or 
more seems almost ancient. 

CreciL: I understand, sir. 
my school, 
founded in 1585. 

Mr. Samson: Exactly. 


Of course, 


own Shoalham, 


was 

And I think 
our students would enjoy hearing 
about Shoalham’s old traditions. 
You might tell us about some of 
them this afternoon. 

Ceci: All right, sir, I will. 

Mr. Samson: It’s been nice having 
you here with us this year, Cecil. 

CrciL: Yes, sir, I’ve enjoyed it very 
much. And I’ve been lucky to live 
with Jack here. Mrs. Rawlings is a 
perfectly wizard cook. 

Mr. Samson: I’m glad you 
have hit it off so well. 

Jack: Oh sure, Cecil and I have had 
some great bull sessions at home. 
We talk a lot about the differences 
between American and English 
schools. 

Ceciu: I tell Jack that American stu- 
dents have a lot more freedom, for 
one thing. I think that at Shoal- 
ham we work a bit harder at our 
studies, though. And this tradition 
you spoke about, Mr. Samson. At 
Shoalham, the masters are always 


two be VS 


reminding us of the famous men 
who have been in the places we now 
occupy, and how we must carry on 
the tradition of their excellence. 
Mr. Samson: We try for the same thing 
in our own way. Particularly in the 





Mantle Oration, which you'll hear 
Bob Kress deliver this afternoon. 
The mantle is actually an old aca- 
demic gown we've had since 1890. 
Bob will hold it over his arm when 
he makes his speech as president of 
the senior class. Then he’ll hand 
over the mantle to the president of 
the junior class. 

CeciL: Then the mantle is a sort of 
symbol, sir? 

Mr. Samson: Exactly. 
all the academic virtues 


It symbolizes 
truth, 
honor, scholarship, industry, integ- 


rity — handed down from one school 


generation to the other. 

Ceci: I understand, sir. 

Mr. Samson: Going to the prom to- 
night? 

Ceci: To tell you the truth, I haven’t 
had courage enough to ask a girl. 

Mr. Samson: Well, a prom is an Ameri- 


can phenomenon you ought not to 
miss. In any event, it’s nice to have 
talked with Cecil. I'll look 
forward to your speech this after- 
noon. 

Ceci: Thank you, sir. 
Jack. (CEcIL exits.) 

Mr. Samson (70 Jack): Well, Rawl- 
ings, what have you done this time? 

Miss JENNINGS (Handing Mr. Sam- 
SON a piece of paper): Here’s Miss 
Ackroyd’s report on him. (Mr. 
SAMSON reads the report, then places 
at on Miss JENNINGS’ desk.) 

Mr. Samson: It seems that your re- 
actions to Macbeth are somewhat 
exaggerated. Just what is your aim, 
Rawlings? Anything for a laugh, I 
suppose. 

Jack (Hanging his head): I suppose so. 
(The bell rings for the end of class. 


you, 


See you later, 


There is the sound of students’ voices 
as they pass outside in the corridor.) 

Mr. Samson: What’s your next class, 
Rawlings? 

Jack: Chemistry, sir. 

Mr. Samson: With your sense of hu- 
mor I don’t know whether it’s safe 
to send you there or not. You might 
try to blow up the school — just 
for a few laughs. (Muss Fe tt, 
Emity DrertnG, and Bos Kress 
enter.) 

Miss Feu: Oh, I’m sorry, Mr. Sam- 
son. I didn’t know you were busy. 

Mr. Samson: That’s quite all right, 
Miss Fell. Hello, Emily. All set 
for the Mantle Oration, Bob? 

Emiiy: I’m going to listen to him in 
the auditorium Mr. 
Samson. (Smiling) I’m his severest 
critic. He says he has it down letter 
perfect. 

Bos (Smiling): I really have. 

Miss Feuu: I thought it would be a 
good idea for Bob to rehearse the 
speech using the mantle so that he’ll 
get used to having it draped over 
his arm. 

Mr. Samson: An excellent idea. Miss 
Jennings will get the mantle for you. 
(Miss JENNINGS nods, rises, and goes 
to closet. She opens door and looks in. 
She appears startled.) 

Miss JENNINGS (Turning): That’s 
funny. The mantle isn’t here. 

Mr. Samson: Not there? Why, it’s 
been hanging on a hook in the 
closet all year. In fact, I saw it there 
just yesterday. (He goes quickly to 
closet and looks in.) 

Miss JENNINGS: Do you suppose one 
of the teachers took it for a re- 
hearsal? 


this period, 





I’m 


in charge of the Junior Day pro- 


Miss Feu: I’m sure no one did. 


gram, and I’d know. 
Emity: Could 
demic gown? 
Miss Feu: Certainly not. That old 
gown has been used for so many 
the Mantle Oration that 
the program just wouldn’t seem the 


Bob use another aca- 


years in 


same without it. Perhaps I’m being 

sentimental but that’s the way 
I feel. : 

Mr. Samson: It’s not only sentiment, 


Miss Fell. 


the gown has grown to stand for 


Through all these years, 

something. In fact, I was just ex- 
plaining its meaning to Cecil Hunt- 
Langley. 

Miss JENNINGS: 
students took it 

Mr. 


JACK 


Maybe one of the 
just for a gag. 
SAMSON 
Now 
We do have gagsters in our midst. 
EmiLy: I hope we find it. (To Jack) 
Do you have any ideas about. it, 
Jack? 


Jack: For Pete’s sake, why is it that 


(Looking pointedly at 


there’s a possibility. 


when anything happens around this 
school, people point to me right 
away? 


Miss Fe.u (Going to closet and looking 


in): It’s certainly strange. (Stooping 
and picking up a sheet of notebook 
paper) What’s this? Why, it be- 
longs to you, Bob. (She stares un- 
believingly at the paper for a moment, 
then brings it to Mr. Samson.) 

Mr. Samson: A sheet of paper from 
your notebook, Bob. Your name’s 
in the right-hand corner. Is this 
your handwriting? 

Bos: Why, yes. It is. 
understand 


But I don’t 


how a sheet of 


paper 


from my notebook got 
closet. 

Miss Feu: You certainly didn’t take 
the mantle. 

Mr. SAMSON (Hesitantly 
a model 


into this 


: You've been 

student for the last two 

years, Bob. But it seems to me that 

I remember one or two peculiar 
escapades of yours when you were a 
sophomore. 

Bos: IT was just a kid then, Mr. Sam- 

I’ve grown up. 

Kemity: I'll bet somebody planted that 
sheet of paper. This is just like a 


son. 


detective story. 
Mr. Samson: I'll admit thistis pretty 
flimsy evidence to convict anyone 
But it will have to be investi- 
gated. 


Jack (Sudde nly 


on. 


There won’t have to 

be any investigation. I took the 
mantle. 

Mr. Samson: You what! 

Jack (Gulping): I took the mantle. 

Miss Freutu: But why? 

Jack: Just for a gag. 

Miss Feuui: Jack Rawlings, you have 
no sense of the fitness of things. 
How dare you tamper with a symbol 
of tradition, one that means so much 
to the school? 

Mr. Samson: And where is the mantle 
now? 

Jack: You know the skeleton in the 
closet of the biology lab? Well, I 
draped the mantle around the skele- 
ton’s shoulders. 

Emity: Very funny. 

Mr. Samson: Bob, you and Emily go 

Miss Fell and I 
Rawlings, you 


to the auditorium. 
will get the mantle. 
stay here. I'll deal with you when 


I return. 





Bos: Gee, I don’t know what gets into 
you, Jack. Trying to frame me. 
What our Bachelors’ Club 
motto “All for one and one for 
all.” Boy, that’s a laugh. (He shakes 
his head and exits, followed by Emtty, 
Miss Fett and Mr. Samson.) 

Miss JENNINGS: You’ve pulled the 
prize stunt of the year. I'll leave 
you to stew in your own juice for a 
while. (She exits right. Jack looks 
dejected. He begins to tap his foot 
nervously on the floor. After a moment, 


about 


MARIE rushes in.) 

Marie (Coming to Jack): You drip! 
Emily just told me all about it. Do 
you realize what this means? You 
won't be allowed to go to the Junior 
Day exercises, and worst of all, you 
won't be able to go to the prom! 
Oh, Jack Rawlings, I could strangle 
you with pleasure! 

Jack (Rising): I didn’t steal the 
mantle. 

Marie: But you told them you did. 
What's the matter with you? 

Jack: I didn’t steal it. But when that 
sheet from Bob’s notebook was found 

Mr. Samson seemed 

wouldn't 

thing to spoil Bob’s chances of de- 


So I 


in the closet, 

suspicious. — | Want any- 
livering the Mantle Oration. 
said I’d taken the mantle. 

Manik 
Jack, you mean you said you took 
the that Bob 
get into trouble? 

Jack: That’s Look, Marie, 


what can I lose? After being thrown 


(Sinking onto settee Gosh, 


mantle so wouldn’t 


right. 


out of class for the second time this 
week, I’m a dead duck, anyway. I’m 
sure Mr. Samson will bar me from 
the prom. 


Martie: But if you didn’t take the 
mantle, who did? Do you know? 

Jack (Importantly): My lips are sealed. 

Manrie: I’ll bet all this has something 
to do with that dizzy Bachelors’ 
Club of yours. (She looks at him 
searchingly for a moment) Still, you 
know, you’ve made quite a gesture. 
Almost like Sidney Carton in A Tale 
of Two Cities. 

Jack (Smiling): “It is a far, far better 
thing I do than I have ever done.” 

Marie: But when I think of the prom 
I could still strangle you. 

Jack: I have an idea about that. Cecil 
hasn’t asked anybody to the prom. 
Would you be willing to go with him? 

Marte: Well. 
looking. 

Jack: Now wait a minute. This doesn’t 


(Smiling) He is good- 


have to be the romance of the year, 
you know. This is just for one night. 
(Coming close to her) Vil make it up 
to you. How would you like to go 
into Boston next week, see the Red 
Sox play, have dinner, and then go 
to the Pops Concert at night? 
Marie: That 
Jack. (She reaches over and takes his 
hand.) That’s for good luck, Mr. 
(CectL appears at upstage 


would be wonderful, 


Carton. 
door.) 
Ceci: Oh, |! I’m frightfully 
sorry. I didn’t mean to interrupt. 
Jack (Cheerfully): 
Cecil. 

Crecit: There was something I forgot 
to ask Mr. Samson about my talk. 
By the way, old fellow, I just heard 
about your mantle escapade. 


say, 


Come right in, 


Jack: Don’t believe everything you 
hear, Cecil. 
Crecin: Frankly, old boy, I think it’s 





a pretty rum show. After all, there 
is something about tradition and all. 


Jack: Sometimes you can overdo that 


tradition stuff. 

Cecii: Yes, I see what you mean, old 
fellow, but I’m afraid I don’t en- 
tirely agree with you. There was a 

master at Shoalham 

tell us that a person who doesn’t 


who used to 


know the past is like a man who lives 
in a house with all the shades drawn. 

Jack: Yeah, I get his point. 

Ceciu: The past lights up the present, 
if you see what I mean. This master 
used to say that what distinguished 
us from the lower animals is that 
we hand knowledge down from one 

Knowledge 

ideals. And that’s what the 
mantle is all about. 

Marie: Well, don’t judge Jack too 


harshly, Cecil. There’s more to this 


generation to another. 


and 


lower animal than meets the eye. 
JACK: You’re 
going to the prom tonight. 
Ceci (Bewildered 
Jack: You can wear my stuff. 


By the way, Cecii. 


: lam? 

We're 
the same size. 

CeciL: But I haven’t asked anybody. 

Jack: You're going with Marie. 

Marie: And you wouldn’t stand a girl 
up, would you? 

CerciL: Stand up? I don’t quite follow. 

Jack: She means you wouldn’t leave 

the lurch. 

would you, Cecil? 


her in You wouldn’t, 
Cecit (Suddenly grinning widely): In- 
I shall be honored 
to take the queen to the prom. 
Marie: Good. 
eight, Cecil. 


deed, I wouldn’t. 


I'll expect you about 
I have to get to class 
now. JACK 


Mr. Carton. 


(Smiling at So long, 


JAcK: See you later, Marie. And we'll 
have fun in Boston. (MARIE ezits.) 
Mr. Samson ought to be back at 
any moment. Then I'll get the 
treatment. 

Creciu: I guess you must think I’m 
frightfully dense, but I still can’t 
understand why you did it, old man. 
(Mr. SAMson enters suddenly. He 
looks angry as he comes to JACK.) 

Mr. Samson: All right, Rawlings, now 
let’s have it. 
you playing? 


Just what game are 

That skeleton in the 
biology lab is clothed only in his 
bare bones. There isn’t a mantle in 
sight. 

Jack: But I put it there. 

Mr. Samson: Well, it isn’t there. I 
don’t know what’s going on around 
here, but I intend to find out. The 
question is: what should be done 
with you, Rawlings? (Noticing 
Ceci.) You wanted to see me, Cecil? 

Ceci: Yes, sir, 

Mr. Samson: Sit down. 


but it can wait. 

What I have 
to say to Rawlings won’t take long. 
Mr. SAMSON 
JACK 


(Ceci. sits on settee. 
sits at Miss JENNINGS’ desk. 
stands in front of desk.) 
Jack: I’m really sorry, Mr. Samson. 
I guess I’ve acted like a fool. 
Mr. Samson: Let me remind you of a 
“Take 
what you want,” he says, “but pay 
taken 
want a good laugh, I suppose 
from the student body. Now you'll 
have to pay for it. That’s Emerson’s 


quotation from Emerson. 


for it.” You've what you 


law of compensation. 

Jack: I’m willing to take my medicine, 
Mr. Samson. 

Mr. Samson: Well, it’s obvious that 
you should not be allowed to attend 





the Junior Day exercises. Anyone 
with as little respect for the mantle 
as you’ve shown would be out of 
place on an important and dignified 
occasion. Second, no prom for you. 

Jack: That’s fair enough, sir. (DANNY 
SIMPKINS enters. He 
cited.) 

Danny: I have to see you, Mr. Samson. 

Mr. Samson: I’m busy now, Simpkins. 

Jack: Hi, Danny. 

Danny: But this is important. I have 
a confession to make. 

Mr. Samson: A confession? 

Danny: Yes, sir. I took the mantle. 

Mr. Samson: Indeed? Jack here says 
he took the mantle. If you took it, 
where did you hide it? 

Danny: I — I — well, I don’t re- 


appears ex- 


I think 


Mr. Samson: Somehow, Danny, you 


member. 


Sit 
over there and I'll deal with you 
later. 

DANNY (Going to settee): “All for one 
and one for all.”’ 

Mr. Samson: What’s that? 

Danny: Nothing, sir. I 
thinking out loud. 

Mr. Samson: What do you have to 
say about all this, Rawlings? 

Jack: Danny Simpkins didn’t 
the mantle. I did. 

Danny: No, I did. (PAut 


He is carrying an armful of 


don’t sound very convincing. 


was just 


steal 


ATKINS 
enters. 
hooks which he drops.) 

Paun (Picking up books): Sorry I was 
so clumsy, Mr. Samson. 
Mr. Samson: Let’s see now. You're 

Paul Atkins, aren’t you? 

Pau: Yes, sir. I stole the mantle. 

Mr. Samson: I had no idea there were 
so many potential criminals in Sea- 


haven High School. So you stole the 
mantle? Would it be too much if I 
inquired just where the mantle is 
now? 

Pau: Well, I’m not sure, I 

Mr. Samson (Banging the desk with his 
fist): Sit over there. (PAUL joins 
Ceci, and DANNY on settee. Muss 
JENNINGS appears ai left and looks 
over the situation.) 

Miss JENNINGS: Well, well. The mem- 
bers of the Bachelors’ Club seem to 
be gathering. 
for all.” 

Mr. Samson: What’s that? 

Miss JENNINGS (Giving Mr. SAMSON a 
significant look): The club motto, 
Mr. Samson. 

Mr. Samson (Looks from one boy to the 
other with a little 
(Water TERRY 
He is carrying a trumpet.) 
Walter Terry. 
to do — give us a concert? 

Wa ter: I just came from orchestra 
rehearsal, sir. 


“All for one and one 


smile): I see. 
hurriedly. 


Well, 


What are you going 


enters 


I have to see you. 

Mr. Samson: Let me guess. You stole 
the mantle. 

WALTER (Surprised): 
know, sir? 


Hlow did you 

Mr. Samson: I’m an undercover agent 
for the FBI. Are you a member of 
the Bachelors’ Club? 

WALTER: Y-yes, sir. 

Mr. Samson: “All for one and one for 
all.”’ And you heard that your fellow 
member, Rawlings here, is in 
trouble. Right? 

Water: Well 

Mr. Samson: Rawlings, you certainly 

friends. Their 

loyalty isn’t going to do you a bit 
of good, though. 


have some loyal 


(Jerry suddenly 





appears dramatically in the doorway. 
He is wearing the mantle.) 

Jerry (Raising his right arm above his 
head): Hail! 

Water: Look! Isn’t that the mantle? 

Miss JENNINGS: Yes, of course! He’s 
wearing the stolen mantle. 

JAcK: No question about it! 

Mr. Samson (ising and rushing to 
Jerry): The mantle! Where did you 
get it? 

Jerry: I stole it, 

Late. 


cusing Jack. 


sir. Yesterday after- 


hoon. I heard you were ac- 
Naturally, I couldn’t 
let him take the rap for it. (WALTER 
places his trumpet on the floor and 
to settee. Mr. 


SAMSON examines the mantle.) 


Joes stand behind 
Mr. SAMSON: It’s our old mantle all 
right. Here’s the rip in the sleeve. 
lake it off. 
the Yes, 


One question, Jerome. 


it’s the old label, 
Why 


sob 


gown. 
Loo 
did 


Kkress’ 


you plant a page from 

notebook in the closet? 

Why, sir, I 
wouldn’t do an underhanded thing 
like that! 

Mr The fact 


the paper Was 


Jerry (Much offended 


SAMSON: remains that 


there 


Jerry: Oh, wait a 


minute. | know. 


Bob has been helping me with my 
math 


I must have had one of his 
notebook pages with me. 
Mr. Samson: But why in the world 
did you want to take the mantle in 

the first place? 
Jerry: Well, sir, | | 
Mr. Samson: Come on. Out with it! 
Grulping): Well, sir. You know 

that skeleton in the biology lab? 
Mr. Samson: Of course. 


Jerry: | 


JERRY 


well, I’ve had my eye on it 


(Jy RRY SY iurms out of 


» 
o 


99 


for some time. It’s kept in a closet, 
you know. And I felt that it would 
be quite a joke if some day Mr. 
Spence opened the closet door and 
well — there would be the skele- 

ton all dressed up in the mantle. 

Mr. Samson (Angrily): Funny — very 
funny indeed. (He takes a step toward 
JERRY, who backs away nervously and 
falls over WaureER’s trumpet.) 

JERRY (On floor): Ouch! My ankle! 
I think it’s broken! (//e grimaces as 
he massages the ankle.) 

Miss That’s the 
with these malaria patients. 


JENNINGS: trouble 
They 
fall so easily. 

Jerry: I’m not kidding. 
€X poses the ankle.) 

Mr. (Looks at ankle, then 


speaks with mock sympathy): Dis- 


Look. (He 


SAMSON 

astrous. You may have to limp to 
your next class, Jerry. 

Jerry: But sir, I can’t possibly go to 
my next class. 

Miss JENNINGS: Which happens to be 
math, which happens to be having a 
test. 

Mr. Samson: Run along, Jerry. Or 
rather, hobble along and take your 
test. I'll deal with you later. 

Miss JENNINGS (Smiles at Jerry): Too 
bad, Jerry. 

Jerry: Oh well, that’s the way the ball 

(He starts walking off with 

Hi sudde nly rene mabe rs his 


bounces. 
WALTER. 
ankle, and limps off, holding on to 
WALTER. 
Bon: I hear the mantle has been found. 
Mr. Samson: Yes. 
Ieminty: Good. 


Bos and EMILY enter.) 


Here it is. 

Now Bob can rehearse 
with it. 

Mr. Samson: I’m afraid not, Emily. 
I’m not letting this mantle out of 





the office until it is time for the pro- 
gram this (He 
to Miss JENNINGS.) I am 
giving it to Miss Jennings for safe- 


afternoon. hands 


mantle 


keeping. 

Bos: I can’t say that I blame you, 
Mr. Samson. (Holding out his hand 
to Jack) Gosh, Jack, I’m sorry for 
what I said before. I should have 
known you wouldn’t let me down. 
Thanks. 

Jack (Shaking his hand): ‘All for one 
and one for all.”’ 

Emi.y: Come on, Bob. 
those pear-shaped tones sound, even 


Let’s hear how 


without the mantle on your arm. 
(Bos and EMty exit.) 

Mr. Samson: You other members of 
the Bachelors’ Club may leave now. 


You'll all be hearing from me. (PAUL 
and DANNY exit quickly.) 
Ceciu: I say, I really have misjudged 
Americans. 
Mr. Samson: In what way, Cecil? 
Ceci: Well, sir, there for a moment I 
guess I was thinking that the British 
thought more about tradition than 
you do. But this morning has been 
a bit of an eye-opener to me all 
this display of loyalty and friend- 
ship. It’s really every bit as British 
as the old school tie sort of thing. 
And just as fine, too, if I may say so. 
Mr. Well, Ceeil, 
vou’re impressed. 
Ceci: Oh I am, sir. 


SAMSON: I’m glad 
Frightfully im- 
pressed. I’m afraid I’ve been think- 
ing we British had a monopoly on 
But | 
now we don’t at all. The way these 
fellows all 


ideals and_ traditions. see 
rallied to each other in 
time of trouble was exactly the sort 


of thing we would have done at 


Shoalham. 
ask you something about my talk 
this afternoon. 


(Rising) I was going to 


But my questions 

are answered now. I know just what 

to say. Americans have their tra- 
ditions, too. (Going to up-stage door) 
See you at home, Jack. (Smiles) 
And I'll take good care of Marie at 
the prom. (//e exits.) 

Mr. Samson: I can’t say I approve 
entirely of what you’ve done, Rawl- 
ings. Loyalty is a fine thing, but it 
‘an sometimes be misplaced. 

Jack: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Samson: The no Junior Day exer- 
cises and no prom still stand. You 
deserve punishment for being sent 
from class. 

Jack (Smiling): I understand, sir. 
Emerson’s law of compensation. 

Mr. Samson: You can go now. 

Jack (Going to door): I want you to 
know, sir, that Miss Ackroyd was 
right to send me from class. I was 
just trying to get a laugh. And I 
guess old Emerson knew what he 
was talking about all right. 

Mr. Samson: Good. Then perhaps this 
morning hasn’t 
waste after all. 


been a complete 
(Jack smiles and 
exits. Mn. SAMSON sighs, shrugs his 
Miss 
sits at her desk and begins 
Boy 
suddenly appears in the doorway.) 
Boy (Timidly): Id Mr. 
Samson. 


shoulders, 
JENNINGS 


and exits slowly. 
to go thro igh some papers. Aj 
like to see 


Miss JENNINGS: He’s not here. Is it 
important? 

Boy: W-well, well, yes. You see 

(Drawing himself up bravely) you 


see, I stole the mantle. 





Miss JENNINGS (Rising): You stole the 
mantle? 

Boy: Yes. 

Miss JENNINGS: Get out! You're too 
late! (She sweeps up the mantle from 
her desk and drapes it around herself 
dramatically.) I stole the mantle! 
(The Boy stares at her in bewitlder- 
ment as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
THe MANTLE 


Characters: 9 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Chewing gum, for Jack; ther- 
mometer, for Miss Jennings; notebook 
paper, for Miss Fell; books, for Paul; 
trumpet, for Walter; mantle (old academic 
gown), for Jerry. 

Setting: The outer office of the principal of 
Seahaven High School. Down left is Miss 
Jennings’ desk, which contains the usual 
books, papers, etc. Near center is a settee, 
big enough to seat three or four people. 
A door at upstage center leads to the cor- 
ridor. On one side of this door is a filing 
cabinet, on the other, a bookcase. There 
are two doors at the left wall; one leads 
to Mr. Samson’s office and the other to a 
closet. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
City or Fear 


(Play on pages 1-12) 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. Morrison, Grahame 
and Blair wear policemen’s uniforms. Mor- 
rison wears the braid and badge of a chief 
of police. Heath wears workman’s clothes 
Kinkaid, a business suit, Frankie, an ol 
sweater and shabby trousers. Nancy wears 
a coat over her dress. Miss Frisby wears 
dowdy clothes. 


Properties: Notebook, cardboard portfolio 
containing three pieces of green paper with 
lines from a newspaper pasted on them, 
lunch box containing an alarm clock, shoe- 
shine kit and envelope containing green 
paper for Frankie, book of nursery rhymes, 
wrapped oblong box for Kinkaid, watch for 


Bill. 


Setting: The 34th Precinct Police Head- 
quarters in a large city. The entrance from 
the street is at right. Up left is a door 
marked “Chief of Police — Private.’?’ Down 
left is another door leading to the other 
offices. A large desk is down left. A tele- 
phone is on the desk, and several straight- 
back chairs are near the desk. An American 
flag, a portrait of an official, and a general 
bulletin board are o: the upstage wall. A 
long waiting bench is up right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Middle Grades 





Prize-winning Play 


The Mystery of the 
Gumdrop Dragon 


by Gerry Lynn Burtle 


Characters 

Two Guarps 

PRINCESS 

Lapy Canby Fioss_ ) 

Lapy Lemon Drop badies in waiting 

Lapy Diviniry } 

PAGE 

Court WRITER 

Town CRIER 

THREE CLOWNS 

WIZARD 

BUTTERSCOTCH 

BUTTERCRUNCH 

GATE KEEPER 

PRINCE PEPPERMINT-STICK 

Sir Licorice 

GuMmpRoP DRAGON 

SCENE 1 

SettinG: The throne room in the king- 
dom of Candyland. 

At Rise: Two Guarps stand at either 
side of the stage, at attention. The 
PRINCESS enters weeping, followed by 
the LADIES IN WAITING, 


) 
> story tellers 
) 


who are 
wringing their hands and whispering 
to one another. The Princess takes 
her seat on the throne, surrounded by 
the LADIES IN WAITING. 


Princess: Alas, what woe has fallen 

This play was awarded Third Prize in the Lower and 
Middle Grade Category of the recent contest conducted 
by PLays. 


on our Candyland kingdom today! 

Lavy Canby FL oss: Yes, my Princess. 
Your favorite pet, the Gumdrop 
Dragon, has been stolen. 

Princess: He has disappeared. 
could have taken him? 

Lapy Lemon Drop: If you ask me, 
my Princess, I'd say it was the 
Keeper of the Town Museum. He 
always did think the Gumdrop 
Dragon would look lovely stuffed 
and mounted. (PRiNcEss begins to 
wail.) 

Lapy Drviniry: Now, now, little 
Princess, I’m sure the Museum 
Keeper would never take your pet. 
He knows how much you love the 
Gumdrop Dragon. He would never 
think of such a thing. 

Princess: That relief, but it 
doesn’t help much. We still don’t 
know who did steal the Gumdrop 
Dragon. 

Lapy Canby F oss: Princess, I have 
an idea! 

Lapy Lemon Drop: I hope it’s better 
than most of your ideas are. If it 
isn’t, you’re wasting our time. 

Princess: Don’t be unkind, Lady 
Lemon Drop. I should like to hear 
Lady Candy Floss’s idea. 


Who 


is a 





Lapy Canpy Foss: Thank you, 
Princess. I thought you might send 
the Town Crier throughout Candy- 
land, with a proclamation. 

Princess: What sort of proclamation? 

Lapy Canby Foss: You could offer 
a reward to the person who finds the 
Gumdrop Dragon for you. 

Princess: Why, that’s a wonderful 
idea, Lady Candy Floss. 

Lapy Canby Thank 
Princess. 

Lapy Lemon Drop: If it’s such a good 
idea, answer me one question. 

Princess: Certainly, Lady Lemon 
Drop. What is it? 

Lapy Lemon Drop: Just what are 
you planning to offer for a reward? 

Princess: Why, I hadn’t thought 
about that. I don’t know. 

Lapy Lemon Drop: I thought not. 
Then I'd say it isn’t a very good idea. 

Princess: Perhaps you're right. (Lapy 
Canby FL oss begins to cry softly.) 

Lapy Drivintry: There, there, Lady 
Candy Floss. 


Loss: you, 


Your idea is a very 
good one, and it will still work. 

Lapy Lemon Drop: And just how, 
may I ask? 

PRINCESS: 

LADY 
head 
Simply put 
that 


Dragon may choose his own reward. 


Yes, how, Lady Divinity? 
Divinity: Don’t 
reward, 


worry your 
the 


in your proclamation 


about Princess. 


Whoever finds the Gumdrop 


Princess: Of course. That’s the very 
Oh, thank you, Lady Di- 
(Pausi 


thing. 
vinity. But how does one 


go about sending a proclamation? 
I’ve never done it before 
Lapy Drvinirry: Call in 
Writer, Princess 


the proclamation on a 


the Court 
He will write down 


seroll, and 


the Town Crier will read it through- 
out the land. (Princess claps her 
hands together once, and the PAGE 
enters and bows.) 

Princess: Send the Court Writer to 
me at once, please. 

Pace: Yes, Your Majesty. 
(Exits) 

Princess: I do so hope this will work. 
I should be lost without my Gum- 
drop Dragon. 

Lapy Diviniry: Don’t fret, Princess. 
I’m sure the Dragon will be found. 

PaGE (Enters and bows): The Court 
Writer! (Writer enters and bows as 
PAGE exits.) 

Writer: Court Writer at your service, 
Your Majesty. What will it be — 
a poem, a story of magic? That’s 
my specialty. 


At once! 


Princess: I want none of those, my 
friend. Today the task I place before 
you is not a happy one. 

Writer: In that case, if you'll excuse 
me, Your Majesty, I’ll get my hand- 
kerchief ready. I always ery when I 
write sad things. (He pulls handker- 
chief from sleeve, and holds it ready 


at his nose.) Now then, Princess, 
if you will, proceed. 

-RINCESS: J lav : 4 CS is 

Princess: Just today, my pet Gum 
drop Dragon was stolen from his 

No trace of 


(Writer begins 


cage in the courtyard. 

him ean be found. 

to sniffle sadly) I would like you to 

write me a proclamation to send 
throughout the kingdom, offering a 
reward for his return. 

Wrirer (Sobbing into handkerchief): 
Your every word is my command, 
Princess. (He removes his cap, takes 

paper from the lining, and pulls the 


long feather from the cap. LADY 





Divinity brings him an ink well, he 
dips his pen, then goes towards one of 
the Guarps, holding the and 
paper. The Guarp bends over, and 
the WRITER places paper on his back.) 


pen 


Begin, Princess. 

Princess: First of all, I should like to 
address this proclamation to all the 
people of the kingdom. 

Writer: Uh-h-h, how about something 
like this: Hear ye! Hear ye! All ye 
good people of the kingdom! 

Princess: The very thing. It’s per- 
fect. I couldn’t have said it better. 

Writer (Writing): Always willing to 
help, Your Majesty. What’s next? 

Princess: | better tell 
them who’s sending the proclama- 


Suppose I'd 


tion. 

Writer: That’s simple. 
proclamation from the Princess of 
Candyland. 

Princess: Yes, that’s it exactly. Now 
say something about the reward for 


This is a 


bringing back my Gumdrop Dragon. 
Writer: What is the reward, Princess? 
Princess: They may choose anything 
they want. 
Writer: Anything? 
Princess: Anything! 
Writer: Very 
Princess. 


handsome of you, 

It will go this way then: 
The Princess of Candyland offers a 
reward to anyone who finds her miss- 
ing pet, the Gumdrop Dragon, and 
the villain who stole him away. The 
person returning both to her may 
choose anything he desires for a re- 
ward. 

Princess (Clapping her hands): It’s 
very well worded. And it says ex- 
actly what I want it to. Now it 
must have an ending. 


Writer: We will end with: Hear ye! 
Hear ye! (He writes busily.) There. 
Is that all, Princess? 

Princess: Yes, that’s all. Roll it up, 
please, and hand it to me. (He does 
so.) I am very grateful to you. 
When the dragon is found, you also 
will be rewarded for your help. 

Writer: Thank you, Princess. Don’t 
hesitate to call whenever I can be of 
service. (Bows and exits. PRINCESS 
claps her hands once and PaGE enters.) 

Pace: Yes, Your Majesty. 

Princess: Bring the Town Crier to the 
throne room, please. Immediately. 

Pace: Yes, Your Majesty! Im- 
mediately! (zits) 

Princess (Holding up the paper): And 
now to send my proclamation 
through the kingdom for all to hear. 

Pace (Enters and bows): The Town 
Crier, Your Majesty! (Town Crier 
enters, bows, draws himself up to his 
full height, takes a deep breath, clears 


his throat importantly and speaks.) 
Crier: I hope you can make this brief, 
I’m about to begin 


Your Majesty. 
my morning round with the news, 
and I can’t be late. A Town Crier 
can never be late, you know. 

Princess: I shall take only a minute of 
your time, Town Crier. I want you 
to take this proclamation through- 
out the kingdom for me, and read 
it to all my people. (Hands procla- 
mation to him.) 

Crier: Glad to do it, Princess. (He 
unfolds proclamation and reads.) Um 
— Certainly, I see. 

Princess: Is it all right? 

Crier: Fine. Just fine. 
like to hear me read it now? 
a very good voice, you know. 


Would you 


I’ve 





Princess: I should like that very 
much, thank you. But won’t you 
be late with the news if you take 
the time? 

Crier: Well, just a little late. After 
all, business before pleasure, you 
know. 

Princess: Yes, of course. 

Crier: Now that that’s settled — 
(He again draws himself up, takes a 
deep breath, and clears his throat, 
continues in a loud voice.) Hear ye! 
Hear ye! All good people of the 
kingdom! This is a proclamation 
from the Princess of Candyland. . . 

Lapy Canby Foss: My, such a nice 
strong voice! 

Crier: Thank you, madam, but please, 
no interruptions. I cannot work with 
interruptions. 

Lapy Lemon Drop: Oh, fiddlesticks! 
That’s a lot of nonsense! 

Crier: Madam, please! It is not a 
lot of nonsense! It is one of the rules! 

PRINCESS: 
Crier. 


Please continue, Town 

No one will interrupt again, 
we promise. 

Crier: Thank you, Princess. Now let 
me see, where was I? 

Lapy Canby FLoss: You were just at 
the part that says, “This is a procla- 
mation from the Princess of Candy- 
land.” 

CrriER: You promised me no more in- 
terruptions. I am afraid I shall be 


unable to continue with the reading, 


under the circumstances. 

PRINCESS: Oh, please, please continue. 
Lady Candy Floss just forgot, didn’t 
you, Lady Candy Floss? 

Lapy Canpy F oss: Oh, yes. I was 
only trying to help. You couldn’t 
find your place, and I remember where 


it was, so I thought I could help by 
telling you. That’s all. 

Crier: Madam, when I have lost my 
place, I am perfectly capable of find- 
ing it myself. That’s one of the rules. 

Lapy Canby I’m 
didn’t know that. 

Crier: Well, you know it now, and if 
I am to continue with the reading, 
I must ask all of you to abide by the 
rules. 

Princess: We will, Town Crier. 
have our undivided attention. 

Crier: Thank you. To continue — 
“The Princess of Candyland offers 
a reward to anyone who finds her 


F Loss: sorry. I 


You 


missing pet, the Gumdrop Dragon, 
and the villain who stole him away. 
The person returning both to her 
may choose anything he desires for 
a reward. Hear ye! Hear ye!” 
The 
others sit looking at him, without 
Well, have you 
nothing to say? Didn’t you like the 
reading? Why don’t you say so? 
Lapy Drviniry: We're afraid of in- 
terrupting. 
Crier: But The 
rule says no interruptions while the 


(Looks around for approval. 


saying a word.) 


I’m finished now. 


reading is going on, and it’s not 
going on now. 
Lapy Drviniry: Well, we just wanted 
to be sure. 
Crier: Since you’re sure now, what 
about the reading? 
Princess: The reading was beautifully 
Thank you, Town Crier. I 
shall depend on you to read it 
throughout the kingdom, and to see 


done. 


that every one of my subjects hears 
it. Perform your duty well, and you 
also shall be richly rewarded. 





Crier: You can depend on me, Your 
Majesty. I will not fail you. (Clicks 
heels together, bows low and exits.) 

Princess: And now I must hope with 
all my heart that the Dragon will 
be found. Perhaps because I believe 
it will be so, my Gumdrop Dragon 


will be returned to me. (Curtain) 
* * * * * 


SCENE 2 

Time: One week later. 

SETTING: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: The PRincEss ts seated on her 
throne, surrounded by the LADIES IN 
WAITING in attitudes of dejection. 

Lapy CANDY Princess : 
Princess, please lift your head. The 
sun is shining this morning, and the 
birds are singing. Won’t you try to 
smile? 

Princess (With a deep sigh): I will 
never smile again now, for a week 


FLoss: 


has passed, and no one has found my 


beloved Gumdrop Dragon. 
at last I must give up hope. 
sure he will never be found. 

Lapy Drviniry: You must learn to live 
without him, Princess. I fear you are 
right, and the Gumdrop Dragon is 
gone for good. 

Lapy Lemon Drop: If you’d asked me, 
I could have told you that a week 
ago. Never did think we’d find that 
Dragon. (Princess sobs softly.) 

Lapy Divinity: Princess, you must be 
cheerful again. When you are sad, 
the whole Kingdom of Candyland is 
sad. 

Princess: How can I be happy again, 
when my heart is broken? 

Lapy Canby F oss: Perhaps we can 
mend it again. 


Now, 
I am 


Princess: Oh, if you only could. But 
how? 

Lapy Drviniry: Will you let us try, 
Princess? 

PRINCESS: Yes, you may try, but I am 
sure nothing will ever make me 
smile again, unless my Gumdrop 
Dragon is found. 

Lapy Divinity: Nevertheless, we will 
try. 
Princess, to call the clowns? 

Princess: You may call them. (Lapy 
Drviniry claps her hands once, and 
the PAGE enters.) 

Lavy Diviniry: Send the clowns to 
the throne room, please. 

PaGE: Yes, my lady. At once. (/rits) 

Princess: I do not think the clowns 
will seem funny to me today. 

Lapy Drviniry: But, on the other 
hand, perhaps they will. We shall 

PaGE (Entering): The Clowns! 
(CLowns enter tumbling over each 
other. All but the Princess laugh. 
Crowns tumble to their feet and bow.) 

We’re 


. somewhere. 


May I have your permission, 


First Crown: Good evening. 
here as you can see . 
(He looks around to see where, and all 
but the Princess laugh again.) 

Lapy Canpy F oss: It’s not evening. 
It’s morning. 

First CLtown: Oh, 
noticed. Well, morning or evening, 
we're here and at your service. 
What would you like? A 
perhaps? Come, Clowns. 

Crowns (Singing): Hurray, hurray, 


is it? I hadn’t 


song, 


today’s the day, 
Today’s the day, we've chosen to 
play. 
Of course today could be any day, 
Cause any day is the day that we 





play. (They proceed to tumble and 
jun p and even play hide and seek 
behind the throne, 
remains glun 
Lapy Drviniry: Enough, enough. You 
have done your best, but it does not 


but the PRINCESS 


make the Princess happy. We must 

try something else. You may go now, 

and thank you for trying. (CLOWNS 

exit dey ctedl B 

Drop: Well, let’s not 

Try the Wizard. He’s a 

Might be he could 
cheer the Princess. (Lavy Drvintrry 
claps her hands again. PAGE enters.) 

Pace: You called, my lady? 

Lapy Divinity: Bring the Chocolate 
Wizard to me at once. 


Lapy LEMON 
give up. 


master of magic. 


At once, do 
vou hear? 

Pace: I 
(Exits) 

Lapy Canby F.oss: Oh, my Princess, 
if you will observe the Wizard care- 
fully, his tricks will fascinate you, 


hear, my lady. At once. 


I know, and you will soon forget 
all about the Gumdrop Dragon. 

Princess: I will never forget the Gum- 
drop Dragon. 

PaGe (Entering): The Chocolate Wiz- 
ard! (Ezits as Wizarp enters, re- 
moves his hat and bows) 

Wizarp: Good day. And what would 

the good people of the court like to 

see this morning? Perhaps a white 
rabbit would suffice. (Pulls one from 
his hat) Or if not, a wave of my wand 
brings moonlight. (He waves wand, 
and lights change. But come, this 

is a mere sample of my art. Perhaps 

you would care for something else. 

Princess: You 


are a Wizard, and 


Wizards are supposed to be very 
wise. Can you read the future? 


Wizarpb: Alas, my Princess, you have 
touched upon my one failing. I can- 
not read the future. You see, once 

when I was a very young Wizard, 

I turned a man into a stone, and 
when I tried to turn him back into 
a man again, I failed. An older, 
wiser Wizard had to do it for me. 
Since I failed so badly in this, the 
Wizard’s Union decided to make me 
a second class Wizard. Actually, 
though I hate to admit it, Princess, 
(He begins to sob into his hat) I am 
nothing but an over-glorified ma- 
gician. 

Princess: Oh, I am so sorry for you. 
I know how you must feel. ] too 
am unhappy. 

Lapy Lemon Drop: Here, here, that 
will do, you so-called Wizard. You’ve 
done enough damage. Begone! 

Wizarp (Recovering himself): I beg 
your pardon. I forgot myself for a 
moment. Don’t send me away. My 
tricks are still the best in these parts. 
Name something else, and I will do 
it gladly. 

Lapy Lemon Drop: You've already 
had your chance, and all you’ve 
done is harm. 

Wizarp: Alas, I have failed again. 

Princess: That’s not so. It’s not the 
Wizard’s fault that he failed to 
cheer me. He tried very hard. It 
just can’t be done, that’s all. I am 
too unhappy. 

Wizarp: May I ever come back again? 

Princess: Of course, Chocolate Wiz- 
ard. I want you to come often. 

Wizarpb: Thank you for your kindness, 
Princess. I hope you find your Gum- 
drop Dragon and your happiness 
again. (Bows and exits) 





Princess: Ah, if only I could find my 
Gumdrop Dragon. How wonderful 
it would be! 

Lapy Divinity: Let us talk no longer 
of this. We will call the Story 
Tellers. Perhaps a gay story will 


cheer you, Princess. 
Princess: Perhaps. 


(Lapy Diviniry 
claps her hands and the PAGE enters) 

PaGe: Here I am, my lady. What may 
I do for you now ? 

Lapy Divinity: Fetch me the Story 
Tellers. And tell them to bring their 
gavest tale with them. 

Pace: I will do so, my lady. (Exits) 

Lapy Divinrry: Now then, Princess. 
You will soon be happy again, when 
you hear the gay tale the Story 
Tellers weave. 

Princess: Is it fair to be gay, when my 
poor Gumdrop Dragon may be 
lonely somewhere, and a prisoner of 
the terrible villain who took him 
from Oh, what a dreadful 
thought — my Gumdrop Dragon 
may be a prisoner! 

Lapy Canby Princess, 
must try not to think of that. 

PaGE (Entering): The two Story Tell- 
ers, Buttercrunch and Butterscotch. 
(They enter, cackling to themselves.) 

BuTreRCRUNCH: Understand someone 
here wants a gay story. 

Lapy Diviniry: That’s correct. 
very gayest you have to offer. 

Burrerscotcu: Fine, then we'll tell 
you about the silly butterfly. 

BUTTERCRUNCH: Once upon 
there was a lovely butterfly. 

Butrerscotcu: This butterfly had 
beautiful lacy wings, and every day 
she flew from flower to 
(Imitates butterfly) 


me? 


F Loss: you 


The 


a time, 


flower. 


BuTTEeRCRUNCH: But, the butterfly de- 
cided one day that it was silly to 
fly from flower to flower. She wanted 
to do something useful. So what do 
you think she did? 

Lapy Canpy Fioss: What did she do? 

Lapy Lemon Drop: Sh-h-h. 

ButrerscotcH: One day she flew off 
to a nearby town to find something 
useful to do, and the first shop win- 
dow she came to, she peeked in. Lo 

an old man 
trimming hats. (Acts it out 

BuTrercruNcu: So the lovely butter- 
fly flew in the door of the shop and 
asked the old man if he had some- 
thing useful for her to do. 

Burrerscorcu: The old man was de- 
lighted to see the butterfly, and said 
yes, indeed he did have something 
useful for the butterfly to do. 

Butrercruncu: He held up a beauti- 
ful yellow bonnet, that was badly in 


and behold, there sat 


need of an ornament, and told the 
butterfly that if she liked, she could 
become the decoration for that hat. 

Butrerscotcu: And that’s exactly 
what the butterfly did. She became 
a hat decoration. It 
pretty hat that the loveliest lady 
in town bought it. 

Butrercruncu: At last the 
butterfly was doing something use- 
ful. She was making a pretty lady 
even prettier. 

Butrerscotcn: And the butterfly led 
a very gay, happy life, for she went 


was such a 


silly 


to many parties and balls and nice 
dinners, perched on the lady’s bon- 
net. 

Burrercruncu: And that’s the story 
of the silly butterfly, who wasn’t so 
silly after all. Wasn’t it gay? 





Lapy Drviniry: It was indeed. Did 
you like it, Princess? 

Princess: Yes, I did, but I couldn’t 
help thinking how gay and happy 
I might be if only I had my dear 
Gumdrop Dragon here with me. 

Lapy Lemon Drop: What did I tell 
you? It’s hopeless to try to cheer 
the Princess. 

Lapy Canby We've tried 
everything, and nothing has worked. 

Butrercruncnu: Wasn’t the story gay 
enough? 

Lapy Drvinrry: It was a lovely story. 
And you’ve both done your very 
best, Story Tellers. For that, we 
thank you. You may go. (They exit, 
dejected, shaking their heads.) Prin- 
cess, is there anything more we can 


| LOSS: 


do to help? 
Princess: Only find my Dragon. 
Other than that, there is nothing. 


Lapy Divinrry: There is no hope left 
of finding him now, I fear. 
Lapy Canby Foss: No one has seen 


a trace of him. 


Lapy Lemon Drop: The Gumdrop 
Dragon is gone forever. I think, 
Princess, you had better make up 
your mind to that. 

PRINCESS: I have 

My Gum- 

drop Dragon is gone forever, and 


my broken. (She sobs. 


My hope is gone, 
nothing left to cling to. 


heart is 
Curtain) 


SCENE 3 
Time: That afternoon 
SETTING: Same as before 
Art Rise: The Court is assembled as in 
Scene 2. The Pace is standing before 
the throne. 


Pace: Your Majesty, I came as fast 
as I could. The Gate Keeper begs 
an audience with you. 
has important news. 

PRINCESS: 
Dragon? 


He says he 


About my Gumdrop 

A week and a day have 
passed since he disappeared. 

PaGe: He wouldn’t say, Your Majesty. 
He will talk only to you. Will you 
see him, Princess? 

Princess: Oh, yes indeed. At once! 
Please send him in. 

Pace: Yes, Your Majesty. At once. 
(He exits. The Lapies In WAITING 
break into a buzz of excitement.) 

Princess: Perhaps my Gumdrop 
Dragon has been found at last! 

Lapy Canby Foss: Perhaps he has, 
Princess. Why else would the Gate 
Keeper want to see you? 

Lapy Lemon Drop: We 
know. He is coming now. 

PaGE (Entering): The Keeper of the 
Gates! (Exits as the Gate KEEPER 
enters, and the 
PRINCESS. ) 

GaTE Keeper: Your Majesty — Your 
Majesty — A strange thing! Yes, 
indeed, a very strange thing. It’s 
happening right 
now! 

Lapy Lemon Drop: Speak up, Old 
Man, and stop sputtering. The 


shall 


soon 


bows approaches 


now, happening 


Princess is waiting. 

Gate Keeper: Yes, my lady. 
yes indeed. Right away. 

Princess: What have you to tell me, 
Old Man? No, don’t hurry. Take 
your time. We will be patient. 

GaTE Keeper: I’m sorry, Princess, but 
I am out of breath. I ran all the 
way from the gate to tell you what 
I've seen. 


Yes, 





Princess: Yes. 
seen? 


And what have you 


GaTE Keeper: This morning from my 
tower in the Gate House, I saw a 
strange procession winding its way 
toward the Town. 

Princess: Yes, and — ? 

GATE Keeper: I could not see at first 
what it was, but as it came nearer, 
I began to make out certain figures. 
First came a young man, a very 
handsome young man. And next - 

Princess: Next? 

GaTE Keeper: Next, Your Majesty, 
came the Gumdrop Dragon! 

Princess: The Gumdrop Dragen! Are 
you sure? 

Gate Keeper: Yes, Your Majesty. 
They have already passed through 
my gates, and are even now winding 
their way to the castle. 

Princess: At last! My Gumdrop 
Dragon is found. Prepare a feast. 
Let there be laughing and rejoicing! 
We must celebrate the return of my 
Gumdrop Dragon! 

GATE Keeper: Your Majesty, there 
were others in the procession. 

Princess: Let them come, Old Man. 
They shall be made welcome, every 
one of them. 

GaTE Keeper: Even the villain who 
stole the Dragon? 

Princess (Slowly): Does the villain 
also come with the procession? 

GATE Keeper: Yes, my Princess. He 
comes, slowly, at the end of the line. 
He is in chains. 

Princess: Ah, then he too will know 
what it is like to be a prisoner, as 
my Gumdrop Dragon was. Thank 
you, Old Man, for your joyful news. 
Such loyalty will be rewarded, I 


promise. And now you may go. 

Gate Keeper: Thank you, Princess. 
Yes, indeed. Thank you very much. 
(Bows and exits as PAGE enters.) 

Pace: Your Majesty, they come: the 
victor with your dragon and his 
prisoner. 

Princess: And the victor, my Page, 
is a man, is he not? 

Pace: Yes, Your Majesty. 

Princess: And is he a handsome man? 

PaGe: Oh, yes, Your Majesty. He is 
wonderfully handsome, and a prince. 

Lapy Canpy Foss: A prince! Oh, my! 

Princess: A prince! Bring him to me 
at once. I must welcome him royally. 

Pace: With pleasure, Your Majesty. 
(Exits) 

Lapy CANDY 
handsome prince. Do 
right? 

Lapy Lemon Drop: What does it 
matter how you look? He wouldn’t 
be bothered with you. 

Lapy Drivinrry: He must be a very 
brave prince to have found the Gum- 
drop Dragon, and captured the thief 
who took him. 

Princess: Oh, I am sure he is brave 


FLoss: 


A prince. A 
I look all 


and good. 

Pace (Entering): Prince Peppermint- 
Stick! (Prince PEPPERMINT-STICK 
enters alone, removes his hat and bows 


sweepingly to the PRINCESS.) 
PRINCE: Princess of Candyland — at 
For many years, I 
have heard tell of your wondrous 
beauty. Now I see for myself, that 


last we meet. 


you are far more beautiful than 
could ever be told. 

Princess: You are very kind, noble 
sir, and I thank you, for the com- 


pliment and the service you have 





done me today. Is it true you have 
found my beloved Gumdrop Dragon? 

PRINCE: Yes, true. I 
have found the Gumdrop Dragon 
and the thief who took him. Both 
I return to you. 

Princess: Again my thanks to you, 
sir. May I ask you from whence 


Princess, it is 


you come? 

Prince: I come from the neighboring 
kingdom of Peppermint Green, Prin- 
cess. I was traveling through your 

province when I heard the procla- 

mation. I immediately joined the 
search, hoping that luck would be 
with me, and that I might find the 

Dragon, and at last behold 
face to face. 

Princess: And luck was with yeu. 


you, 


Prince: Indeed, luck has been very 
kind to 


enough to stumble upon the entrance 


me, for I was fortunate 
of a tiny cave hidden away in the 
Marshmallow Mountains. I stopped 
to investigate, and found your Gum- 
drop Dragon tied up inside. 

Princess: How cruel! But what of 
the villain? 

Prince: Ah, yes, the villain. I was 


coming to that. I loosed the cord 


that bound the Gumdrop Dragon, 


and since the villain was not to be 
seen, I settled myself at the mouth 
of the cave to await his return. 

Lapy Canby Foss: Please, please tell 
us what happened then. 

Prince: At once, fair maid. 

Lapy Canby Foss: Oh-h-h. Did you 
hear that? He called me a fair maid. 

Lapy Lemon Drop: 
listen to the prince. 

Prince: I had not long to wait. 

the 


Hush. Let us 


Just 


as night was falling, villain 


sneaked back to the cave, with food 
for the Gumdrop Dragon. 
Princess: Oh! 
Prince: I 
sword, but 


with 
he was a coward, and 


challenged him my 
surrendered immediately without a 
fight. This done, I had only to make 
the long journey to you, with the 
Gumdrop Dragon and my wretched 
prisoner. 
Princess: You are very brave, my 
Prince, and you shall have your re- 
But first I 
villain. (She claps her hands tog ther.) 
Pace (Entering): Yes, Your Majesty. 
PRINCESS: 


ward. must see to the 


Bring the villain who stole 
my Gumdrop Dragon to me at onee. 
Pace: Y-ves, Your Majesty. (/’rits) 
LADY The villain! I 
don’t think I want to see him. He 


Canby ILoss: 
might harm someone. 

Princess: Never fear. He will harm 
no one, for he is in chains, and even 
if he were not, we are well protected, 
for here stands the brave prince, and 
there, the soldiers who guard the 
Throne Room. 

Lapy Canby 
that. Thank you, Princess. 

Pace (Enters): The the Villain! 
(He runs out. Str Licorice enters 
in chains. He stands before PRINCESS, 


I had forgotten 


Loss: 


without bowing.) 
PRINCESS: You are now in the presence 
You will 


please bow, as you are required to 


of a princess, Villain. 


do. (Str Licorice bows.) 
Sir Licorice: ‘Scuse me, Your Maj- 
but I’ve 
presence of a princess before. I 
didn’t know I had to bow. 


esty, never been in the 


Princess: Now, Villain, what is your 


name? 





Sir Licorice: My name is Sir Licorice. 
Princess: You are Sir Licorice, and 
you stole my dragon. That was a 
very wrong thing to do, you know. 
Sir Licorice (Sadly): 1 know. 
Princess: Then why did you do it? 
Sir Licorice: It’s this way, Princess. 
The people of Candyland are all 


gay 


and bright and happy, except 


me. I’m terribly unhappy. And of 


course, I don’t like being unhappy. 


So one day, I decided to do some- 
thing about it. First of all, since the 
people of Candyland were all so 
happy, I looked around to see what 
And I 
discovered what was making them 
happy was you, Princess. 

Me! 


Sir Licorice: Yes, you, Princess. The 


was making them happy. 


-_ ‘ 
PRINCESS: 


people of Candyland were all happy 
because you were happy, so next, I 
looked around to find out what was 
And |] 


covered that you were happy be- 


making you happy. dis- 
cause you had the Gumdrop Dragon. 
So I decided to take the Gumdrop 
Dragon. I thought since he made 
you so happy, he’d make me happy, 
too. Only it didn’t work. I was still 
unhappy, even with the Gumdrop 
Dragon, and not only that, but when 
I took him, I made you unhappy, 
and all the people of Candyland, too. 
verybody was unhappy, but I was 
the most unhappy of all. 

You 


You’re 


Princess: Oh, poor Sir Licorice. 
aren’t a wicked villain at all. 
just an unhappy one. 

Sir Licorice: You can say that again. 
(Sobbing) I wish I'd taken 
the Gumdrop Dragon. It only made 


hever 


things worse than ever. 


Princess: Listen to me, Sir Licorice. 
You didn’t have to take the Gum- 
drop Dragon to be happy. What you 
need are friends. 

Sir Licorice: I do? 

Princess: You do. 
very happy. 

Sir Licorice: I can? 

PRINCESS: You can. 

Str Licorice: But where am I going 
to get any friends? 

Princess: That’s easy. We're all your 
friends here. Aren’t we, Court of 
Candyland? = (All 
‘tyes’ and nod.) 

Str Licortce: They are! 
happy. I’m so happy. 

PRINCESS: See, what did I tell you? 


Then you can be 


onstage answer 


Oh, I’m so 


You aren’t unhappy any more. 
Sir Licorice: You're right! 
Oh, joyful day! 
any more. I’m just me. Everybody 


I’m not. 
I’m not unhappy 


loves me, and I’m happy, happy, 
happy! 

Princess: Now you can help us to 
celebrate the return of my Gumdrop 
Dragon. Guards! Remove Sir 

Licorice’s chains. 


villain. (While 


chains, Princess claps her hands. 


He is no longer a 
GQUARDS — remove 
PAGE enters.) Page, bring in the 
Clowns, the Wizard, the Story 
Tellers, the Court Writer, the Town 
Crier, the Gate Keeper — everyone 
who tried to cheer me up and help 
me find the Gumdrop Dragon. 
Pace: Yes Your Majesty! 
(Exits) 


Sir Licorice: Oh dear, oh dear. 


indeed, 


How 
can I be happy when I caused so 
much trouble for so many people, 
and made them all unhappy? 

Princess: Well, you did cause some 





trouble, and you did make us un- 
happy. 
Str Licorice: I’m so sorry. 
sorry for what I did. 
Princess: We forgive you. You're 
sorry you took the Gumdrop 
Dragon, and that’s all that matters. 
Sir Licorice: Then I will stay for the 
celebration. Thank you, Princess. 
You are kind and merciful. (PAGE 
enters, followed by CLOWNS, WIZARD, 
TELLERS, WriteR, TOWN 


I’m so 


STORY 


Crier, and GATE KEEPER.) 
Princess: Welcome! 
before all these people, 
you must promise that you will 


And now, Sir 


Licorice, 


never be bad again. 
Sm Licorice: Oh, | 
think of it again. 
I'll always be good Sir Licorice. 
Aut: Hurray for good Sir Licorice! 
Hurray! 
Princess: Let us begin the celebra- 
tion, and welcome the Gumdrop 


wouldn’t even 


From now on, 


Dragon home. 
Auu: Hurray! (The Gumprop Dragon 
and trots to the PRINCESS, 


who throws her arms around his neck.) 


runs in, 


Princess: Oh! Oh, my darling Gum- 
drop Dragon! You’re home! You're 
home, thanks to Prince Peppermint- 
Stick! 

Prince: I was only too happy to be 
of service, Princess. 

Princess: And now, Prince Pepper- 
mint-Stick, you must choose your 
reward. For as you know, my procla- 

that the 

found my Gumdrop Dragon could 


mation said person who 


choose anything he might desire for 
a reward. 


Prince: And if I want no reward? 

Princess: Ah, but you must choose a 
reward. I have promised it. You 
must, to please me. 

Prince: To please you, Princess, I 
would do anything. And there is 
one thing I do want more than any- 
thing else in the world. I choose that. 

Princess: And that is? 

PrINcE: I choose you, my Princess. 
(LADIES IN WAITING “oh” and “‘ah.’’) 

Princess: What? 

PriNcE: I choose your hand in mar- 
riage, Princess. Will you do me the 
honor of being my wife? 

Princess: Why, I never dared hope 
for this. 

Lapy Canpy F oss: Imagine, a hand- 
some prince choosing the princess 
for his reward! 

Lapy Lemon Drop: He couldn’t have 
made a better choice, if you ask me. 

Lapy Drviniry: And neither could she, 
for the prince is good and wise. 

Prince: Will you grant me my reward, 
Princess? Will you be my wife? 
(Everyone leans forward waiting for 
the answer.) 

Princess (Softly): Yes, my Prince. 
(PRINCE takes her hand and _ they 

with the GUMDROP 

DraGon, as all cheer.) 


stand together 
Au: Hurray for the Gumdrop Dragon! 
Hurray for our Princess fair! 
Hurray for the Prince who claims 
her! 
And the Villain who gave us a scare! 
(Curtain) 
THE END 


(Production Notes on page 52) 





Fiesta the First 


by Jean McArthur 


Characters 
PEDRO 
MARIA 
CARLOS 
JANE 
MANUEL 
CONCHITA 
First WOMAN 
SECOND WOMAN 
DoLLMAKER 
DoLLMAKER’sS WIFE 
Cooxk 
Cooxk’s WIFE 
Mayor 
JANE’S FATHER 
Fresta ANNOUNCER 
CRrowpD 

Time: The morning of Pan American 
Day. 

Sertine: The market place. 
several stalls set up. 

At Rise: The market place is almost 
deserted. A few people are outside 
the stalls Cook andthe 
Coox’s WIFE are inside their stall. 
The CHILDREN enter slowly. CARLOS 
and Pepro carry their baskets wearily. 
Maria wipes her forehead. As they 
approach their stall, JANE peers out 
from behind it, then ducks behind the 
stall once more. 

Maria 
hear something? 


There are 


and the 


Did 


(Looking around): vou 


Carvos: Girls, they are always hear- 


ing things. We have work to do, 
Maria. (They set down their baskets 
and begin to put vegetables into their 


stall.) I hate these old baskets. If 
only we had a donkey, a little burro! 

Pepro (Kicking angrily at one basket): 
A donkey! If only we had some 
money! 

Maria (Excitedly): Maybe we will. 
You know there’s going. to be a big 
celebration here today. 

Pepro: So? We 
watchers, Maria. 
stay here. 
vegetables. ) 

Maria: Wait, Pedro. ‘There’s going 
to be a for the children. 
Some will represent Mexico and some 


are workers, not 
We will have to 
(PEDRO continues to pile 


contest 


Latin America, and some will even 
sing songs of our good friends in 
North America. 

Carios (Hopefully): It might be fun, 
Pedro. 

Maria (Coaxingly): 
Pedro. Money. 
Pepro (Busy with the 

pennies. 
Maria: No, no. Enough to buy many 
sweets, clothes; a burro, even. 
Pepro (Turning): A burro? (As 
Maria nods) That settles it! Carlos, 
Maria, we are 


There is a prize, 


vegetables): A few 


going to win the 
contest! 

Marta 
Pedro! 

CarRLos: But how, Pedro? 
sing, and we can’t dance. 

Marta: At least, not well. 

Pepro Why, we'll 
the meaning of Pan American Day. 


(Clapping her hands): Oh, 


We can’t 


- we'll act out 





We can be the countries. 
Carios (Looking around doubtfully): 
All twenty-one of them? 
Maria: Of course not, silly! (Making 
I shall be Colombia, 
coffee. 


up he r mind 
the land of 
(JANE 


emeralds and 


peers around the corner of 
another stall as they tall:.) 

Car.os: How? Will you paint your- 
self green and wear a coffee plant 
in your hair? 

Maria: You are foolish! I will mention 
the coffee plantations and act out 
how My 


beads) will be 


the emeralds are found. 
green beads (Touches 
the emeralds 

PEDRO (Nodding his 
Then J shall be 
rubber. |] 


head): Good! 

Brazil, the land of 

can show how men get 
rubber. 

Carvos: I'll give you my ball to show. 
It’s my favorite, but you can have 
it. And I shall be I shall be 
Solivia, land of tin and silver. I 
ean tell about the great mines, but 
(Sadly I have no silvei 

Pepro (Trying to be casual): | 
have a few coins you may use. 

Marta (Surprised): Pedro! 

Pepro (Hasty): A few, not many. 

Manta: Then we shall surely win the 
contest. And we'll buy a 

(JANE sneezes loudly.) 

was that? 


burro 
and What 
Pepro (Looking around): There. Be- 
hind the stall. Cateh her! (Cur- 
DREN JANE, who 
Who are 
you, and what are you doing here? 
JANE: I’m Jane, and I’m lost. 
PEDRO So you spy on us. 
M ARIA (Look ing at JANE close li . Look 
at her dress. 


quel li SUTTOUING 


' : , ; 
stands still in the » iddle. 


v aon I 
(Stlerniy 


How odd it is! 


JANE (Proudly): I am an American. 

Carwos: Huh, so are we! 

JANE: I mean a United States Ameri- 
can. 

Marta (Surprised): A Yankee. Oh! 

JANE: We’re strangers here, my father 
and I. He stopped to talk to some- 
one and I didn’t and — I’m lost. 

Marta (Putting her arm around JANE): 


Why don’t you stay with us? Every- 


one will come to the market place 
today. It’s Pan American Day, the 
day when the twenty-one American 
countries celebrate their friendship. 
There’s going to be a contest for 
Everyone comes — per- 

haps your father will, too. (/nter 

MANUEL and Concuirta from right.) 
MANvEL (Watching Concuira): Don’t 

ery, Conchita. 


children. 


We're going to a 
fiesta. 

Concuira (Weeping): But I lost my 
present. 

MANvEL: Do you want those children 
to see you erying? Mother will 

understand. 

But we worked so hard 

making the baskets. And you got 

up so early to sell them. And now 

I have lost the present we bought 

for Mother with the money. 


CONCHITA: 


MANveE. (Gruffly): Stop erying! They 
were only beads. 

Marta (Touches her own beads): Oh! 

MANUvEL: We will go home and explain 
what happened. Perhaps Mother is 
too old for beads. 

Concuira: Oh no, Manuel! Why was 
I so careless? (Weeps into hands) 

Maria (Slowly): I have some beads, 
little one. 
you. 


See, I will give them to 





Concuira (Reaching out for them): 
Manuel, look. Oh, how pretty they 
are! 

Maria (Quickly): I have others. These 
are nothing. Do not let her ery. 
ConcuitTa (Curtseying): Thank you, 
senorita. Oh, thank you! (MANUEL 

and Concuira exit.) 

JANE: You are very kind. 

Pepro: But 
Columbia. 

Marta (Quickly): I can help you, in- 
stead. (She turns as First WoMAN 
and SECOND WoMAN enter from left.) 

First WomAN (Putting her hand up to 
her throat): I have forgotten it! 

SECOND WomAN: What have you for- 
gotten? You have your basket. 

First Woman: The present for little 
Juan. 


now you can not be 


Take him 


Or give him some 


Sreconp Woman: Oh, that. 
some flowers 
pennies. 

First 
money. 


Woman (Sadly): I have no 
If I had, I would take him 
He has 
We live so far 
from town, and he could never come 
here on his little lame legs. 


something from the fiesta. 
never been to one. 


SECOND WomaAN: He will not mind. 


First Woman: You do not know how 


he waits for me with his eyes always 
watching the road. 


I had promised 
him a rubber ball so that he might 
play with it like other boys. And 
now [ can give him nothing. (CARLOS 
turns away from her and looks at his 
rubber ball. 

SECOND Woman: Come, I will make 
little Juan some candy, and next 
time 


Caros (Quickly): Here, give my ball 


49 


to the lame one. I am too big for 
childish toys, anyway. 

SeconpD Woman (Taking the ball): 
Thank you, thank you, senor. 

Pepro (Stepping forward): And take 
my money. It will buy something 
for the little lame one. I have two 
strong legs myself. I can earn more 
any time. 

First Woman: Thank you, thank you 
both. Juan will be very happy! 
(First WomAN and Seconp WoMAN 
exit.) 

CarLos: Now we are really finished! 
We have no way to represent Pan 
American Day. 
burro! 


Goodbye to our 


Maria: There is so much trouble in 
the world. 

Pepro: But why must we always be 
the ones to right it? Another year of 
lugging these vegetables! (Aicks a 
basket) I hate them! 

JANE: Such sour faces! 

Pepro (Nitting down 


please. 


No sermons, 

Caruos: Our hearts are good; but our 
backs (Rubs his back) will be Sorry. 

JANE: Isn’t there anything you could 
do for the contest? 

CarLos (Sitting beside 
Nothing. 

JANE: There’s always a way. 
what my father says and I think 
I have (Bends down and 
whispers to CHILDREN) 

Maria (Excitedly): That’s it! 
it! Jane, you’re wonderful! 

Pepro (Slowly): It might work. (As 
DoLUMAKER and DoLLMAKER’S WIFE 
enter.) But when will the contest 
begin? 

DoLuMAKER (Cheerfully): Any moment 


PEDRO): 


That’s 


an idea. 


That’s 





now. The people are parading 
through the streets. 

DoLLMAKER’s Wire: Stop your silly 
chatter, man! There are dolls to be 
finished. 

Cook (From his stall): She is ugly, 
that one. How about a pancake? 

Car.os (Sadly): We have no money. 

Coox’s Wire: You need none. It’s a 
holiday. This once we will treat you. 

CHILDREN (Taking pancakes): Thank 
you, Thank you. 
(They eat as the crowd enters from 


senora, senor. 
right, singing.) 

Mayor (At front of crowd): Welcome 
to our market place. We are met 
here on this great occasion 

DoLLMAKER’sS WiFeE: Enough of 
speeches! Where are the per- 
formers? 

Mayor: To pay tribute to Pan Ameri- 

Day, the day when all the 

American 


can 


nations celebrate their 
nity. 

Coox’s Wire: How beautifully he 
speaks. 

Mayor: It is a day of great rejoicing, 
a day on which we remember all we 

But, above all, 
So, how let 


the entertainment begin. Musicians, 


have done together. 
it is a day of fiesta. 


announce your songs. 


Announcer: Thank you. First, a 


Mexican folk song, a tribute to our 
beloved country. 


Mayor: You 


from crowd 


may begin (A group 


sings an appropriate 
Mexican folk song.) 

Cook (As song ends): Beautiful voices, 
beautiful voices! 

Mayor: A fine start, indeed, for our 

Who is next? 

ANNOUNCER: We are indeed fortunate 


fiesta. 


to have with us today a group of 
children from the American school. 
Their first number will be a folk 
song from the United States. (A 
group from crowd sings any appro- 
priate American folk song.) 

Cook’s Wire: How well they do! 
Such intelligent children! 
Mayor: Well done, well done. It will 
be hard to pick the winner today. 
ANNOUNCER: Next, we will hear a 
South American song. Begin, 
singers. (A group from crowd sings 
any appropriate South American folk 
song.) 

DoLLMAKER (Loudly): They are the 
best. Give them the prize! 

ANNOUNCER: Wait! The children from 
the American school will now sing 


their second number. (Second group 


sings another American folk song.) 
Cook’s Wire: Oh, they are good! 
DoLLMAKER’S Wire: No, 

are better! Give them the prize. 
Cook’s Wire (Coming out of stall, 

angrily): Who are you to give the 
You know nothing of 


the others 


prizes? 
singing. 
DoLLMAKER’s Wire: How dare you 
speak like that to me! Husband! 
(Turns to him) 
Cook’s Wire (Angrily): Husband, in- 
deed! Husband, 


(Cook and DoLLMAKER come from 


my husband. 
behind the counters and stand glaring.) 
Mayor: Stop that! 
the 
anyone 


The judges will 
But, 
who 


decide winner. first, is 


there else Wishes to 
compete for the prize? 

Pepro (Stepping forward with CARLOS 
and Marta): Please, sir — 

Mayor: Speak up, speak up. Are you 


children singers? 





Pepro: Well, no, sir. 

Cook: Do you dance? 

Marta: Oh, no, sir! 

DoLLMAKER: They 
doubt. 

Car.os (Slowly): Not exactly. 

DoLLMAKER’s WIFE (Scornfully) : They 
neither sing, dance nor act. Are we 
to listen to them talk all day? 
(Crowd laughs.) Tell us the winner. 
Let these little ones return to their 
mother. 

Mayor (70 Pepro): I am sorry, but, 
since you have nothing to offer, we 
must continue. (To We 
have with us today a famous North 
American who has come to advise us 

While the judges 

are making their decision, he will 


give plays, no 


crowd) 


on our farming. 


speak to us on the meaning of Pan 
American Day. 
FATHER (Stepping forward): My good 


friends 

JANE (Running to him): Father, Father, 
it’s me! 

FatTHER: Jane, I looked everywhere 
for you. 

Maria: But she did not tell us her 
father was to speak. 

JANE (To Farner): My friends took 
care of me. See, here they are. 

FATHER: The three 
without entertaining. 

JANE: Oh, they would entertain if 
they only had a chance. Please help 
them, Father. 

FATHER 
Mayor 

Mayor: Perhaps we have been too 
hasty. (Turning to Pepro) If you 
wish, you may begin. 


who entertain 


(Turning to Mayor): Mr. 


Pepro: Then, back, all of you, back. 
(Waves the others to the rear of stage) 
And now an American game, a real 
North American game, by name, 
Farmer in the Dell. Form a circle. 
I shall be the Farmer. (CaRr.os, 
Maria, JANE and some of the 
crowd form a circle and begin to play, 
as the children from the American 
School sing.) 

Do.tLMAKER’S Wire: Oh, what fun! 
Choose me, choose me! (The Dout- 
MAKER’S WIFE is chosen and, in 
turn, chooses the Coox’s WIFE.) 

Crown (As game ends): Do it again, 
do it again! 

Mayor: Wait. 
the prize. 


First we must award 

Crown: Give it to them. Give it to 
the children. 

Faruer: I think they deserve it. From 
what my daughter has told me, they 
are as kind as they are clever. By 
all means, give them the money. 
They have shown that in sport there 
is friendship for all. 

I shall! 

Prepro (Almost shouting): A burro, a 
burro at last! Maria, Carlos, we’ve 
won! 


Mayor (Happily): I shall! 


Car.tos (Frowning): But what shall 
we call our burro? 

Marra: Call it? Why, Fiesta, of 
course. Fiesta Maria Carlos Pedro 
the First. Our wonderful, beautiful 
burro! 


falls.) 


(Crowd cheers as the curtain 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 52) 























Gust Putlished! 
POINTERS on 
PRODUCING 


the 
SCHOOL PLAY 


BY HELEN LourisE MILLER 


> Here is a simple how-to book on 
play production designed to help 
teachers and drama directors produce 
a school play or program which will 
be successful for both young actors 
and their audiences. 


> PoINnTERS ON PRODUCING THE 
ScHOOL PLay is a practical and in- 
formal guide to all phases of school 
play production, from play selection 
and casting to the last-minute details 
of backstage organization. It offers 
a basic guide to successful rehearsals, 
explains important coaching tech- 
niques, and includes valuable sug- 
gestions on several types of school 
entertainments: the one-act play, 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Mystery or THE GumprRop DRAGON 
(Play on pages 35-46) 


Characters: 8 male; 6 female; 5 male or fe- 
male. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Court costume. The Prince and 
Princess should be dressed mainly in white 
(with touches of red for the Prince), and 
Sir Licorice in black. The clowns are 
dressed in clown costume. The town crier 
wears a black cape and hat; the court 
writer wears tights, a short jacket, and a 
cap with a quill in it. The wizard wears a 
long cloak and a hat covered with astro- 
logical symbols. The dragon should be 
dressed in a fanciful green costume. 

Properties: Handkerchief and piece of paper, 
for court writer; inkwell; toy white rabbit 
and wand, for wizard; chains, for Sir 
Licorice. 

Setting: The stage represents the throne room 
of the kingdom of Candyland throughout. 
There is a throne at center stage for the 
Princess, and a table to the right on which 
an inkwell is placed. The stage may be 
decorated in keeping with the Candyland 
theme. There are chairs for the ladies in 
waiting. 

Lighting: The lights dim and brighten to 
simulate moonlight, as indicated in Scene 2. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
FIESTA THE First 
(Play on pages 47-51) 


Characters: 7 male; 7 female; as many as de- 
sired for crowd. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Girls wear bright cotton skirts with 
white blouses and may have flowers in 
their hair. Maria’s skirt is shorter than 
those of the women. Jane wears a school 
dress. Boys are dressed in jeans and white 
cotton shirts with bright-colored sashes 
around their waists. The Mayor wears a 
large sombrero. Father wears a business 
suit. 

Properties: Two large baskets full of vege- 
tables; green beads, for Maria; rubber ball, 
for Carlos; coins, for Pedro; cooking uten- 
sils and pancakes for cook’s stall; assorted 
dolls for dollmaker. 

Setting: The stage represents a market place. 
There are several stalls (desks decorated 
with crepe paper), one with dolls, one with 
cooking utensils, and one empty. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The Silly Citizens of Happy Valley 


by Gladys Guilford Scott 


Characters 
Mr. NEEDLEMAN, @ tailor 
Mr. BrRowNwWELL, a baker 
Mr. SCALES, a musician 
FANFARE, a herald 
Mr. Tur-Tur, the king’s adviser 
THe KING 
Wise O_p WONDERFUL 
Boys and Giris 

SCENE | 
SerrinG: The village green in Happy 
Valley. 
Ar Rise: The 
playing, tossing and catching a big, 
brightly-colored ball. Mr. NBEDLE- 
MAN enters, carrying a bolt of cloth. 
Ist Boy: Mr. Needleman! (Mr. 
NEEDLEMAN stops.) Don’t go into 
your tailor shop today, Mr. Needle- 
man. Come and have fun with us. 
It’s holiday time in Happy Valley! 
(Mr. NEEDLEMAN joins game. Mr. 
BROWNWELL enters, carrying a pan.) 
Ist Girt: Mr. Brownwell! (Mr. 
BROWNWELL stops.) Don’t go into 
your bakery today, Mr. Brownwell! 
Come and have fun with us. It’s 
holiday time in Happy Valley. (Mr. 
BROWNWELL joins game. Sound of 
Mr. SCALES 


Boys and GIRLS are 


gay music is heard. 
enters, playing a flute.) 


WONDERFUL 


Tur-Tur 


Sca.es starts to play music. They 
form a ring, do a “grand right-and- 
left’ or a few steps of a square dance 
or folk dance. Wisk OLD WONDERFUL 
enters. He has a long beard, and he 
carries a big book. The dancers pause 


to welcome him.) 


3rD Boy: Wise Old Wonderful! 
2np GirL: Come dance with us, Wise 


Old Wonderful! 
(Smaling 
patting one of the youngest children 
on the head): I'll watch a while, first. 
(Wise O_p WONDERFUL sils on @ 
The dancing continues. 
Suddenly a fanfare is heard. Ali on 
stage ignore it. FANFARE, the herald, 
enters. He repeats the fanfare on his 
trumpet. The dancing stops, the music 
peters out. FANFARE blows a third 
time.) 


benignly and 


rustic bench. 


FANFARE: His Excellency, Mr. Tut- 


Tut, special adviser to His Majesty, 
the King. (Enter Mr. Tut-Tur. 
He clears his throat. Mr. SCALES 
plays a brief musical echo to this last 
sound. Mr. Tur-Tur looks angry. 
Mr. Scaues stops and looks em- 
barrassed. ) 
(Very 
good people! 


patronizingly): My 


3rD Boy (Happily, to 3xp Giri): He 
calls us good people. 

3RD Girt (Happily, to 3rd Boy): Yes, 
isn’t that nice? 

Tut-Tut: My good people, it has come 
to the attention of His Majesty, the 


2ND Boy: Mr. Scales! (Mr. ScaLes 

stops.) Come and play for us, Mr. 

Scales. Let’s have some of your nice 

music, please! It’s holiday time in 

Happy Valley. (The Boys and 

Girits put down the ball as Mr. 
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King, that there is no other place in 
his whole kingdom as delightful as 
Happy Valley. 

Ist Giri: Wasn’t it good of the King 
to say that? 

2np Giri: How nice! How kind! 

3rD GirL: Now wasn’t that a lovely 
thing to say! 

Tut-Tur: And so, good people, His 
Majesty is going to pay you a very 
high honor! He is going to move to 
Happy Valley! He’s going to have a 
fine new palace built, right here, and 
he’s going to live right here with his 
whole royal family. (Loud cries of 
delight from all.) 

NEEDLEMAN: I'll be tailor by special 
appointment to His Majesty, the 
King. 

BROWNWELL: I’!l be baker by special 
appointment to His Majesty, the 
King. 

Scaues: I’ll be musician by special ap- 
pointment to His Majesty, the King. 

4ru Giri: We'll dance for the King. 

4rH Boy: And we'll invite the royal 
Princes and Princesses to play games 
with us — and dance with us! 

WonpeErFuL: His Majesty is welcome 


to Happy Valley. We are looking 


forward to the time when the King 
will come. 


(Mr. Sca.es ripples a 
note or two. Boys and Gir.s say or 
sing the following lines. Mr. ScaLEs 
provides a musical background.) 

Boys and Girus: The King will come! 

The King will come! 
Our good and gracious King will 
come! 
He’s going to build a palace here— 
Right here in Happy Valley. 
What dignity! What majesty! 
What golden opportunity! 


A glorious day for you and me, 
And all of Happy Valley. 

BROWNWELL: I’! bake for him. 

NEEDLEMAN: I’I] sew for him. 

Sca.Es: I'll play all the tunes I know 
for him. 

Gris: We'll curtsy in a row to him. 
(They curtsy in a row, and as they 
do it, the Boys bow formally from the 
waist.) 

Boys: In 
him — 

WONDERFUL: 
valley. 

SMALLEST GirRL (Loudly and enthusi- 
astically) : We want him in our valley! 

Boys and Girts: The King will come! 
The King will 

Tur-Tur (Suddenly interrupting): 
Stop! Silence! (There is silence.) 
Apparently you people don’t quite 
understand the situation. You, 
Tailor, step forward. (Mr. NEEDLE- 
MAN steps forward.) So! You would 
like to be “‘tailor by special appoint- 
ment to His Majesty, the King’? 

NEEDLEMAN: Yes, sir. 

Tut-Tut: And how would you plan to 
do your work, in case you should be 
granted that very great honor? 

NEEDLEMAN: Why — I'd plan to de- 
sign and make the King’s clothes. 

Tut-Tut: Design them? 

NEEDLEMAN: Yes, why not? I’ve had 
lots of experience designing clothes, 
and I have some splendid ideas for 
designing handsome and regal gar- 
ments for His Majesty. For instance, 
you take deep blue velvet, the blue 
of lapis lazuli, and some pure gold 
thread — 

Tut-Tut: Stop! You have nothing to 
say about it! 


every way we'll show to 


He’s welcome to our 





NEEDLEMAN: Nothing to say about my 
own specialty? My own skilled 
trade? 

Tut-Tur: Not when it comes to 
making clothes for His Majesty, you 
don’t. No, sir! 

NEEDLEMAN (Unhappy and humili- 
ated): Oh! 

Tut-Tur: The clothes of His Majesty, 
the King, from his royal robes of 
state to his royal nightshirt, are 
careful copies of clothes that were 
worn by His Majesty’s royal father, 
and His Majesty’s royal grand- 
father, and His Majesty’s great, 
great, great, great-grandfather. They 
must be cut and sewn, trimmed and 
finished, strictly according to very 
strict rules. No mere tailor may 
presume to change even one tiny 
detail. 

NEEDLEMAN: Then what may a mere 
tailor do? ; 

Tut-Tur: You may do the sewing and 
the pressing; but not the designing, 
not the creating of His Majesty’s 
clothes — never! 

NEEDLEMAN (Sad and deflated): Never. 

Tut-Tur: Apparently, Tailor, you 
don’t realize what a great, big, im- 
portant person His Majesty is. He’s 
the greatest, most important person 
in this whole kingdom. Why, he’s 
even a bigger man than J am — and 
certainly he’s a bigger man than 
you are, Tailor. 

NEEDLEMAN (Meekly): Yes, sir. His 
Majesty is a great, big, important 
man. 

Tut-Tur: Which you are not. 

NEEDLEMAN: No, sir. (He withdraws, 
humbled and hurt.) 


Tut-Tur: Baker, step forward. (Mr. 
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BROWNWELL steps forward.) So! 
You would like to be “baker by 
special appointment to His Majesty, 
the King.” 

BROWNWELL: Yes, sir. 

Tut-Tur: And how would you plan to 
do your work, in case you should be 
granted that very great honor? 

BROWNWELL: Why, I plan to bake the 
King’s bread, and brown his rolls, 
and mix his puddings and put the 
fancy trimmings on his cakes and 
pies. 

Tut-Tut: Aha, but who would tell you 
just how much milk and butter and 
cream and other things you could 
use when you cook for the King? 

BROWNWELL: With all due respect, sir, 
as an experienced baker, I would like 
to decide that for myself. 

Tut-Tut: You, a mere baker, decide 
what the King shall eat? 

BROwWNWELL: Why not, sir? I’ve been 
a baker all my life, and I really 
know how. Look! See how healthy 
and rosy and happy and strong and 
well-fed my friends and neighbors 
here look! Can’t you see that they 
must be eating the right foods? 

Tur-Tut: Well, they do seem to have 
a sort of rude, peasant-like health, 
but — 

BROWNWELL: Trust me, sir. I know 
my business. I will keep His Maj- 
esty healthy, happy and well-fed, 
I promise. 

Tut-Tur: That’s all very well, but 
just the same, the King’s food will 
be prepared under my own very per- 
sonal, very strict, very careful, and 
very critical supervision. You, 
Baker, will be allowed to stir it and 
bake it; but you will not be allowed 





Tut-Tut: That is all. 


ScaLes: Yes, sir. 


to choose what dishes the King may 
eat, or how they are to be prepared. 
That has all been settled, long ago, 
by strict rules. 

BROWNWELL: And those 


who made 


rules, sir? 

Tut-Tur: I did. (Mr. BROWNWELL 
hangs his head, starts to withdraw.) 
Now just one second, there, Baker, 
I’m not through with you yet! (Mr. 
BROWNWELL stops.) There’s one 
thing more. Do your rolls crumble? 
Would your biscuits mess up the 
royal table with sloppy crumbs? 
BROWNWELL: Well, sir, it’s this way. 
Some of the most delicious breads 
and buns and rolls and biscuits in 
the world are so tender and flaky 
that they crumble at a touch. And 
so, I admit, some crumbs do get on 
the tablecloth. But don’t 
really do any harm there. The 
servants can very easily brush them 
away. And I do think that really 
fine eating is worth a few crumbs! 
Tut-Tur (Scornfully): I didn’t ask you 
what you think! There must be no 
crumbs on His Majesty’s royal table. 
No crumbs at all! Crumbs are not 
regal. Crumbs are not majestic. 
You must learn to bake breads and 
rolls and buns that do not crumble, 
and yet they'll have to taste just as 
good as those that do. 
BROWNWELL: I’II try, sir. 


they 


(Mr. Brown- 
WELL withdraws.) You, Musician, 


step forward. 


(Mr. Scaues steps 
You would like to be 
“musician by special appointment 
to His Majesty, the King.” 


forward.) So! 


And if Your Ex- 
cellency will permit me, I have al- 
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Tut-Tur: Stop it! 


ready started to compose a song in 
honor of His Majesty. If Your Ex- 
cellency will — (He starts to play. 
Boys and Griris speak to his ac- 
companiment, as before.) 


Boys and Giris: The King will come! 


The King will come! 
Our good and gracious 
Stop it, I say! 
Hmph! Music! If I 
had my way, there would be no 
such thing! All tomfoolery and a 
silly waste of time — that’s what 
it is! 


(They stop.) 


WoNDERFUL: In my opinion, music is 


never a waste of time. 


Tur-Tur: However, His Majesty likes 


our national anthem, “Long Live 
the King.”’ He wants it played at 
royal festivals and state functions, 
and at the birthday parties of the 
royal children, and on the anni- 


”) 


versary of His Majesty’s coronation. 
So — since we must have music, I 
we must have musicians. 
(Sighs and shakes his head. Mr. 
ScaLes relaxes. Tut-Tur suddenly 
points a stern finger at him.) Music, 
yes. But no new music, and cer- 


tainly no compositions of yours! 
You may play His Majesty’s music — 


suppose 


Scaues (Joyfully): Thank you, sir! 
Tut-Tur: On condition that you con- 


fine yourself to one tune and one 
tune only — “Long Live the King.” 
And don’t take any liberties with 
the tune, either. No “arrange- 
ments” of your own. Our national 
Live the King”’ is 
officially approved 
of E-flat. Keep it 


anthem ‘Long 
written in the 
key — the key 
there. 


ScaLes: With all due respect, sir, who 





wrote our national anthem? 

Tut-Tut: I did. 

Sca.es: With all due respect, sir, are 
you a musician, sir? 

Tut-Tut: No, but I do know majesty 
and dignity and I do know what is 
suitable, regal, and correct at court. 
I have established ‘‘Long Live the 
King” as our national anthem and 
the key of E-flat as the correct and 
official key. No other music will be 
tolerated. That’s all, piper. (Mr. 
ScaLEs steps back, crying out loud.) 
Young people, step forward! (Boys 
and GirR1s step forward.) As for you, 
young people, there’ll be no dancing 
for the King, and no teaching the 
royal Princes and Princesses to be 
as shallow and frivolous as you are 
— wasting their time playing games! 

Ist Boy: But we don’t play all the 
time! 

Ist GirRL: We go to school! 

2np Boy: We study our lessons! 

2np Giri: And that’s work! 

3RD Boy: Mr. Brownwell works. 

-8rD Grr: So does Mr. Needleman. 

47H Boy: And Mr. Seales has to prac- 
tice and practice and practice! 

47H Girt: And that’s hard work! 
5TH Boy: And when we grow up, we'll 
work, too. 

5TH Girt: We're just playing and 
having fun today, because it’s a 
special holiday here. 

Ist Boy: Don’t the royal children 
have holidays, too? 

Tut-Tut: Even on holidays, I assure 
you, their royal highnesses do not 
indulge in this silly, flibberty-gibbet 
tomfoolery that I’ve seen here to- 
day. (Sarcastically) You teach them 
to play! Hmph! Quite the contrary. 
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They will teach you something use- 
ful! They'll teach you to march, in 
strict military formation. Like this. 
(He marches a few steps, very stiff 
and pompous) Hup, two, three, four, 
hup, two, three, four (As he 
continues, the Boys and GIRLs get 
the idea, form a line and try to march 
in time with his commands. They are 
not too successful, but they improve 
slightly as they continue.) Halt! (They 
Now 
that’s how you'll spend your holidays, 
when His Majesty, the King, lives 
here. But naturally you'll 
have to learn to do it much better 
You did 
and His 

fools! 


halt, not quite in unison.) 


and much more smartly. 
it like fools, just then, 
Majesty does not like 
Ist Boy: Yes, sir. 
Tut-Tut: And now, good 
(They sneer a little at this.) 


people 


- Vi 


leave you to prepare yourselves for 
the very great honor and the very 
great happiness that will soon be be- 
stowed upon you. The next time I 
come to Happy Valley, I shall be 
accompanied by the great man him- 


self, the big man 
the King. 
matic pose. 


- His Majesty, 

(Tut-Tut strikes a dra- 
There is dead silence. 
Tut-Tur speaks sharply.) I said, the 
next time I come to Happy Valley, 
I shall be accompanied by His Ma- 
jesty, the King! (All cheer half- 
heartedly. FANFARE and Tut-Tur 
exit, strutting. The Boys and Giris 
begin to protest angrily.) 

Ist Giri: Oh, dear! 

Ist Boy: This 7s a problem! 

2ND Girt: It’s too deep for me! 

2ND Boy: It’s too deep for any of us! 

3RD GIRL: It was too good to be true! 





3rp Boy: Yes — it sounded like good 
news, but there was a catch in it. 

47H Giru: What’s the use! 

4TH Boy: What we need is some expert 
advice. 

5rH Giru: And there’s just one person 
that can give it to us. 

Ati: Wise Old Wonderful! 
Wonderful! 

WoNDERFUL: Calling me? 

Ist Grrv: Yes! 

Ist Boy: We’re in trouble! 

2np Gir: We’re in black, bad trouble! 

2np Boy: The King is coming! 

3rp Girt: And we thought it would 


Wise Old 


be so nice! 
3rD Boy: But now we know he’s just 
going to spoil everything! 
NEEDLEMAN: I can’t design and create 
beautiful new clothes for the King! 
How I give full 
scope to my baker’s art if I can’t 


BROWNWELL: can 
bake anything that has crumbs? 
Sca.Les: Imagine me, playing only one 
tune for the rest of my life, and even 
that, I can play only in one key 
the key of E-flat! 

Ist Boy: And here’s what we'll have 
to do on our holidays, from now on. 


Hup, two, three, four, hup, two, 


three, four (Boys and GrIRLs 
march.) 

WoNDERFUL: Oh dear, this is dreadful! 

2npd Boy: Happy Valley just isn’t 
happy any more. 

Ist Girt: We just well 


change its name to Dismal Dell. 


might as 
3RD Boy: Or Gruesome Gully. 
2np Giri: But what can we do? 
47rn Boy: We can’t tell the King we 
don’t want him. (Hopefully, to 
WONDERFUL) Can we? 
WoNDERFUL: No, we can’t do that. 
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(All groan in dismay.) But — (All 
look more hopeful.) Perhaps we can 
convince the King that he doesn’t 
want us! 

3RD GirRL: That would be perfect. 

4ru Girt: Jf we could do it! 

WonpveErFUL: I think, perhaps, we 
could! Now, do you remember what 
kind of people the King particularly 
and especially doesn’t like? 

5ru Boy: Oh yes! Old Tut-Tut made 
that perfectly clear. We couldn’t 

it. (Mimics Tut-Tur) His 
Majesty the King does not like... . 
fools! 

WonpeErFuL: He. . . doesn’t . . . like 
... fools. Now we're getting some- 
where. Let’s see what the Book of 
Wisdom has to say on the subject of 
fools. (Leafs through pages) F — O 
F QO — 0. Here we are! 
“The Wise Fools of Gotham.” (All 
come closer to WONDERFUL, listening 
attentively. WONDERFUL reads aloud 
from book.) Once upon a time, in 
the reign of Bad King John of Eng- 
land, there was a pleasant and happy 
village called Gotham, in Notting- 
hamshire, which is a part of England. 
One day, word came to the people 


miss 


of Gotham that King John was going 
to build himself a hunting lodge in 
Gotham, and would spend much of 
his time there, in the future. All 
the people in England hated King 
John, and the people of Gotham were 
They 
hated him, too. So they plotted and 
planned among themselves to pre- 
vent the King from coming there. 
When the King’s messenger arrived 
to look over the land and report 
back to the King himself, what do 


no different from the rest. 





you suppose he saw? (All murmur 
in excitement.) The men of Gotham 
were building a stone wall around a 
bush. The King’s messenger said, 
“What in the world are you doing?” 
The head workman answered, “Why, 
sir, can’t you see and can’t you hear? 
There’s a bird in that bush, and the 


bird is singing.”” The King’s mes- 
senger “But what’s the 
stone wall for?’”’ And the head work- 
man answered, ‘Don’t be ridicu- 
lous! We’re building the stone wall, 
of course, so that the bird can’t fly 
away. Then it will always be sum- 
mer time in Gotham.” (The Boys 
and GiRxs laugh.) 

SMALLEsT Gru: But that’s silly! The 
bird could fly right up over the top 
of the wall! 

Ist Grru: And if it couldn’t, 
keeping a bird in Gotham wouldn’t 
change the weather! 

Ist Boy: They were fools! 

WoNDERFUL (Quietly): Are you quite 
sure they were? 

2np Boy: Why, 
ridiculous. 

WonDERFUL: Ridiculous, perhaps, but 
not foolish. 


insisted, 


even 


yes! They were being 


They knew what they 
were doing. Listen. (Reads from 
book again) The King’s messenger 
hurried off to his master, Bad King 
John, as fast his could 
gallop. “Your Majesty,” he said, 
“the people of Gotham are so stupid 
and ignorant that they are not 
worthy of having the King in their 
midst. 


as horse 


I’m sure Your Majesty 
wouldn’t enjoy hunting there.” So 
Bad King John built his hunting 
lodge far, far away; and there was 
great rejoicing in Gotham. (Closes 
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book) Now! Does that give you any 
ideas? 

3RD Boy: Oh, yes! 

2np Girt: They weren’t foolish at all. 
They were just smart enough to pre- 
tend to be foolish. 

3rp GirL: Why couldn’t we do that, 
too? 

Au: We will. We will! 

Wonperrut: If history calls them 
“The Wise Fools of Gotham,” what 
will history call us? 

tru Boy (Loudly): “The Silly Citizens 
of Happy Valley.” (Curtain) 


*x** * * * 
ScENE 2 


Time: The next day. 

Setrina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Ruse: The Boys and GIr.s are on- 
stage, whispering to each other. A 
fanfare is heard. FANFARE, the 
herald, enters. 

FANFARE: Mr. Tut-Tut, ad- 
viser to His Majesty, the King. 
(Tut-Tur enters. 


official 


No one cheers.) 


Tut-Tut: Good morrow, good people! 
(All sneer.) Good people, I have the 
great honor to present you to — 


Enter the Kina.) His 
Majesty, the King! (All bow or 
curtsy. KING acknowledges them and 
then sits on the rustic seat.) 

Kine: So this 
Lovely place! 

Tut-Tut: Yes, Your Majesty. 

KinG: Remind me to make you a 
knight, as a reward for finding this 
beautiful spot to build 
palace. 

Tut-Tutr: Thank you, Your Majesty. 

Kine: And now — I’d like to meet my 


(Turns, bows. 


is Happy 


Valley! 


my new 





new neighbors, the citizens of Happy 
Valley. 

Tut-Tut: Yes, Your Majesty. First, 
the tailor. (Enter Mr. NEEDLEMAN, 
carrying an enormous cardboard 
needle, a huge pile of cloth which 
drags on the floor, and an enormous 
shears. A Boy has to help him with 
all this.) What’s this? What’s this? 


NEEDLEMAN (Bows low and _ courte- 


ously to the Kina): Your Majesty. 
His Excellency, Mr. Tut-Tut, has 
explained to me what a big man, 
what a great man, Your Majesty is. 
And so I have prepared myself for 
the very great honor of making 
Your Majesty’s clothes by getting 
this very special needle. Of course, 
the cloth I'll actually use will be 
much finer in quality, and very much 
bigger; but this will do for a sample. 
(NEEDLEMAN sits on floor, carefully 
cuts large hole in cloth, threads needle 
with rope or very heavy twine. He 
puts needle and thread through cloth 
once. Then he has to cut another 
big ole before he can make one more 
stitch. Slowly and clumsily, he goes 
through the motions of sewing. He 
talks as he works.) It’s a funny 
thing, Your Majesty, but to the 
poor, incorrect, ignorant eyes of a 
mere tailor, Your Majesty looks 
about the same size and shape as 
other men. But of course, as Mr. 
Tut-Tut so very kindly explained, 
this could not possibly be. Your 
Majesty is much the biggest man in 
the kingdom Mr. Tut-Tut says 
so, and Mr. Tut-Tut is never wrong. 


So my poor, incorrect, ignorant eyes 


must be seeing wrong. I’m sure this 
needle and these shears will be 


Kina: Well . 
Tur-Tur: Baker! (/nter Mr. Brown- 


exactly right for sewing Your Ma- 
jesty’s large and regal clothes. 


Tut-Turt (Furious): Get out! Get out 


and stay out! How dare you! How 
dare you! (He trembles with rage. 
NEEDLEMAN exits hastily, dropping 


and dragging his equipment.) 


Kine (To Tut-Tur): What foolishness 


is this? 


Tur-Tur: I crave Your Majesty’s 


pardon. This is a simple man, not 
used to mingling with the great. No 
doubt he misunderstood my _re- 
spectful description of Your Ma- 
jesty’s greatness. I beg of you, over- 
look his stupidity, and let me intro- 
duce another, more promising citizen 
of Happy Valley. 

all right. 


WELL, buttering a stone, with a basket 
containing other stones hanging from 
his arm.) 


KinG (Angrily): Now what! 
BROWNWELL (Bowing): Your Majesty, 


His Excellency Mr. Tut-Tut has 
explained to me that there must be 
no crumbs on the royal table. And 
so — I have brought Your Majesty 
these stone rolls. They positively 
will not shed crumbs. That I guar- 
antee. 


KING: But how am I going to eat them? 
BROWNWELL: I haven’t quite figured 


that out yet, Your Majesty. But 
I’ll think of some way, never fear. 
Meanwhile, see how nice they look! 
(BROWNWELL sits on floor, takes 
stones out of basket, butters them and 
returns them to basket. He frosts the 
last stone with bright-colored tcing, 
makes fancy decorative swirls on it, 
and puts a candle in the middle of 





the top. He presents this to the KiNG, 
with a bow.) 

Kin (Furiously pushes the stone away) : 
What stupid foolishness is this? 

Tut-Tut: I crave Your Majesty’s par- 
don again! This, too, is a simple 
man, a mere baker, and no doubt 
the glory of the moment has mixed 
up his poor brains. I beg you, over- 
look his stupidity, too, and let me 
introduce a more intelligent citizen 
of Happy Valley. 

Kina: Well — all right. 

Tut-Tut: Musician! (Enter Mr. 
ScaLes, playing one note over and 
over.) What’s this? 

ScaLes (Bowing): Your Majesty, His 
Excellency, Mr. Tut-Tut has ex- 
plained to me that the only music 
tolerated at court is our national 
anthem, ‘‘Long Live the King,” and 
even that one tune must always be 
played in the key of E-flat. So, to 
please Your Majesty even more, I’ve 
gone even further. I’ve re-written 
the national anthem so that now it 
contains only one note: the regal 
note, the majestic, the kingly note 

- E-flat. Listen, Your Majesty! 
(He toots and toots and toots.) 

Kine@ (In a raging fury): What stupid, 
ridiculous nonsense is this? 

Tut-Tur: I don’t know, Your Majesty. 
I just don’t know. 

Kine: Well, do you have anything 
more to show me? 

Turt-Tur: Yes, Your Majesty. The 
Parade of the Boys and Girls. 
They’ve been learning to use the 
same drills that your own royal chil- 
dren have learned. Of course, they’re 
beginners at it, but I think Your 
Majesty is going to enjoy seeing this. 
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Hup, two, three, four! (Tut-Tut 
continues to call out the steps as the 
Boys and GirRts march around, 
bumping into each other, etc., in a 
parody of a military drill.) Halt! 
(The Boys and Grr stop.) Eyes 
front! (All turn their backs on the 
Kina.) I said eyes front! (All turn 
around, facing Kine and Tut-Tut. 
Ist Boy comes forward.) 


Ist Boy: But, Your Excellency, our 


eyes are in front! See? (He points 
to his own eyes and to the eyes of a 
few others.) Our eyes are right on 
the fronts of our faces, every one of 
us! 


Tut-Tut: What have I ever done to 


deserve this? (There is a giggle. 
Tut-Tur whirls around fast to see 
who is guilty, but every face is 
solemn.) This is a plot! This is a 
conspiracy! Your Majesty, they’re 
all in this together. (Screams at the 
citizens) Do you hear me? I said, 
you’re all in this together! 


2nD Boy: Oh no, sir! We’re all sepa- 


rate people. See? Space between. 
(They spread apart, to prove this.) 


Tut-Tur: Your Majesty, I couldn’t 


be sorrier! I can’t imagine how this 
happened. I do hope Your Majesty 
is still planning to make me a 
knight 


Kina: Make you a knight, you idiot? 


Be thankful that I don’t throw you 


in jail! And as for you, you silly 


citizens, how can you be so ignorant 
and stupid? I will never build my 
palace here. Not in this crazy place! 
Never, I say! Do you think I want 
to eat stones? Do you think I want 
to wear clothes so big that I fall 
through the buttonholes? Do you 





think I want to listen to one single, 
monotonous note of music, all the 
rest of my life? And do you think 
I want to live among people who 
boast and brag that their eyes are 
on the fronts of their faces, as if that 
were something special? 

Ist Girt (With innocent air): Why, 
isn’t it, Your Majesty? 

Kine: Of course not! Everybody’s 
eyes are on the fronts of their faces. 
(Boys and Grrus look at each other, 
checking up on this. They act sur- 

No, 

This 

I’m sorry, 

(All bow or curtsy. 


prised to find that it is true.) 
I’m not coming here to live. 
is firm, flat and final. 
but I’m sure. 
KinG snorts in contempt.) Hmmph! 
(Exit Kine) 

Tut-Tur (As he starts to follow Kine 
out, he too snorts): Hmmph! 

3xD Boy (70 Tur-Tur): Hmph your- 
self, right back at you! (Tur-Tut 

but KING re- 

appears, grabs Tut-Tur and pulls 

him off-stage. When Tut-Tur and 

the KinG are safely out of hearing, 


starts to chase him, 


Mr. Sca.es strikes up the same tune 
as in Scene 1.) 


AL: The King is gone! The King is 
gone! 
We're awfully glad the King is gone! 
He’ll never build that palace now — 
Not here in Happy Valley. 
No Majesty! No dignity! 

Ist Giri (Saucily flipping one heel 
backwards) : 

And that for opportunity! 

A glorious day for you and me, 
And all of Happy Valley! 
BROWNWELL (7'0 NEEDLEMAN): 

bake for you. 

NEEDLEMAN (7'0 BROWNWELL): [ll 
sew for you. 

Scaues (To all): I'll play the tunes I 
know for you. 

Griris (70 Boys): We'll curtsy in a 
row for you. (They curtsy. Boys bow 
from the waist.) 

Au (To audience): In every way we'll 

show to you 
That this is Happy Valley! (Grand 
right-and-left, or dancing, as before. 
All join in. At the end, Wise OLD 
WONDERFUL enters, kicks his heels 
and prances at the end of the line. 
Curtain) 


I'll 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Srizty Crrizens or Happy VALLEy 


Characters: 7 male; as many male and female 
as desired, for boys and girls. Note: Al- 
though all the major characters are de- 
scribed here as male, these parts could 
easily be played by girls. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Mr. Needleman and Mr. Scales 
may wear tights and tunics. Mr. Brown- 
well is dressed in white, with a chef’s hat 
and apron. Fanfare and Mr. Tut-Tut may 
wear uniforms; Mr. Tut-Tut may ‘wear 
medals on his chest. The King wears 
typical royal robes. Wise Old Wonderful 
has a long gray beard and is dressed in 


black. The boys and girls may wear every- 
day dress or peasant-type costumes. 
Properties: Scene 1: big, brightly-colored ball 
for boys and girls; bolt of cloth for Mr. 
Needleman; pan for Mr. Brownwell; flute 
or recorder Mr. Scales; big book for 
Wise Old Wonderful; for Fan- 
fare. Scene 2: large cardboard needle, rope, 
huge pile of cloth and enormous shears for 
Mr. Needleman; basket of stones, knife, 
butter, tube of fancy frosting and candle 
for Mr. Brownwell. 
Setting: A village green. 
bench upstage center. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


t co je 


There is a rustic 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





May Day for Mother 


by Helen Loutse Miller 


Characters 
Miss JENNIE JONES 
MAYPoLe DANCERS 
EMCEE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
TV CAMERAMAN 
Rapio INTERVIEWER 
REPORTER 
Crown-BEARER 
PAGE 
FLOWER GIRL 
TRAIN-BEARER 
Two HERALDS 
Four LADIBS-IN-WAITING 
HAIRDRESSER 
Two Marps 
Mrs. JONES 

Serrine: A traditional May Day scene. 
At center is the throne on a small plat- 
form. At left is the Maypole. 

At Rise: The Dancers stand around 
the Maypole, holding the streamers in 
their hands. The May Queen’s at- 
tendants the LADIES-IN-WAITING, 
the CROoWN-BEARER, the PAGE, the 
FLowerR Giri, the TRAIN-BEARER 
and the two HreraLtps — stand near 
the throne. At right are the EMcer, 
the PaoroGraruer, the TV CaMERA- 
MAN. At left are the Reporter and 
the Rapio INTERVIEWER. 

Dancers (Sing to tune of “Miss Jenny 
Jones’’): 

We’re here to wind the May Day 
pole, the May Day pole, the May 
Day pole, 


We’re here to wind the May Day 
pole, 

And sing a roundelay. 

ATTENDANTS (Singing): 

We are glad to hear it, to hear it, to 
hear it. 

We are glad to hear it, 

But who is Queen today? 

Dancers (Speaking in chorus): Haven't 
you heard? It’s Miss Jennie Jones. 
(Singing) 

We're here to see Miss Jennie Jones, 
Miss Jennie Jones, Miss Jennie 
Jones, 

We’re here to see Miss Jennie Jones, 

lor she’s the Queen of the May! 

ATTENDANTS (Singing): 

We are glad to hear it, to hear it, to 
hear it, 

We are glad to hear it, but where is 
she today? 

DANCERS (Singing): 

Miss 


dressing, is dressing, 


Jennie Jones is dressing, is 
Miss Jennie Jones is dressing, 
In all her fine array. 
ATTENDANTS (Singing): 
We are glad to hear it, to hear it, to 
hear it, 
We are glad to hear it, and honor her 
today. 


Dancers: Now you know who ve are, 


but what are you doing here? 
EmceE: I am the man who runs the 
show, 
They call me the Emcee. 





I see that everything is right 

And proper to a “T.” 
PHOTOGRAPHER (Carrying camera): 

I came to take some pictures. 

My camera goes click, click! 

I hope the Queen gives me a smile 

That’s bright and flashing quick. 
TV CAMERAMAN (With camera): 

I am another Cameraman 

To snap our lovely Queen, 

So you will see her face upon 

The television screen. 
Rapio INTERVIEWER (Holding mike): 

I came to interview the Queen, 

And talk to her alone. 

I hope she speaks up loud and clear 

Into my microphone. 
REPORTER (With notebook): 

I came to write the story 

For all the daily papers. 

Tomorrow you will read about 
These dances, songs, and capers. 
Crown-Bearer (Carrying pillow with 

golden crown on it): 

This pillow’s for the golden crown. 

I carry it just so. 

If I should chance to let it fall 

There would be grief and woe! 
PaGeE: I am the Page who crowns the 

Queen, 

The Ruler of our State. 

| hope I do the job just right, 

And put the crown on straight. 
TRAIN-BEARER: 

I bear the Queen's long satin train, 

And keep it free from dust. 

I really did not want the job, 

But Mamma said I must. 
FLOWER GIRL (Showing bouque t): 


[ hand the Queen her big bouquet, 


As pretty as vou please. 
I know just how to curtsy, (Does so) 
I hope I will not sneeze! Kerchoo! 


Two Hera.ps (Holding out trumpets): 
We are the Heralds who blow the 
blast 
To set the play in motion. 
I bet if we would blow right now 
We'd start a big commotion! 
Four LApIEs-IN-WAITING: 
We are the Ladies-in-Waiting. 
We're here to serve the Queen. 
We’re waiting here in patience 
Till she comes on the scene. 
TV CAMERAMAN: 
My time is very costly, 
I’m charging by the minute. 
I cannot wait much longer, 
You’d better soon begin it! 
LADIES-IN-WaITING: What can be 
keeping Miss Jennie Jones? (Enter 
HAIRDRESSER with brush and comb. 
Two Matns follow, one with a dress 
over her arm, the other carrying a pair 
of shoes.) 
HAIRDRESSER and Marps: Oh, dear! 
Something terrible has happened! 
HAIRDRESSER: Miss Jennie Jones won’t 
let me comb her hair! 

First Marp: Miss Jennie Jones won’t 
let me put on her slippers! 

Seconp Marp: Miss 
won't let me put on her dress! 

ALL: What’s the matter? 

HAIRDRESSER and Matps (Singing): 
Miss Jennie Jones is crying, is cry- 


Jennie Jones 


ing, is crying, 
Miss Jennie Jones is crying, 
She won’t be Queen of the May! 
ALL (Singing): 
We are sorry to hear it, to hear it, to 
hear it, 
We are sorry to hear it, 
She won’t be queen of the May! 
ALL: She won’t be Queen of the May! 
Why not? (Enter Miss JENNIE 





JONES in a housecoat and bedroom 
slippers; her hair is in pin curls.) 

Miss JENNIE JONES (Stamping her foot 
angrily): I won’t! I won’t! I won’t! 
I won’t be Queen of the May! 

ALL: But you were elected! 

Miss JENNIE Jones: I don’t care! I 
don’t want to be Queen of the May! 

REporRTER (Moving forward with note- 
book): What a story! This will make 
headlines! 

PHOTOGRAPHER and CAMERAMAN (Fo- 
cusing camera): Hold it, please! 
What a picture! What a picture! 

Miss JENNIE JONES: Go away! (Hiding 
her face) I won’t have my picture 
taken. i 

INTERVIEWER (Slepping forward with 
mike): Miss Jennie Jones, will you 
please tell our listening audience 
why you won’t be our May Queen? 

Miss JENNIE No, I won't. 
(Changing her mind) Yes, yes, I will. 
(Speaking into microphone) Ladies 
and gentlemen, this is Jennie Jones 
speaking. I don’t want to be Queen 
of the May because there is someone 
else who has a better right to be 
queen. 

INTERVIEWER: Someone else? 
Who could it be? 

Miss JENNIEJONEs: Listen. I'll tell you. 
Who gets my breakfast every day? 


JONES: 


Who? 


Who puts my toys and games away? 
ALL: Your mother. 
Miss JENNIE JONES: 
Who combs my hair and wipes my 
face? 


Who sees my things are all in place? 
ALL: Your mother. 
Miss JENNIE JONES: 
Who made my dress for this big 
show? 


Who sees my clothing is just so? 

AuL: Your mother. 

Miss JENNIE JONES: 

Who makes me well when I am ill? 
Who makes me rest and take my pill? 

ALL: Your mother. 

Miss JENNIE JONES: 

Who holds my hand when I am 
scared? 
Who takes my shoes to be repaired? 

Au: Your mother. 

Miss JENNIE JONES: 

Who’s always smiling when I’m glad? 
Who loves me when I’m good or bad? 

ALL: Your mother. 

Miss JENNIE JONES: 

My mother does all this for me, 
And also does much more. 

So I want her to have some fun 

To even up the score. 

This May Queen stuff is out of style. 
It’s time we change our ways, 

And celebrate the month of May 
With thirty Mother’s Days. 

Aut: Thirty Mother’s Days! What an 
idea! 

Miss JENNIE JONES: 

I’ll not be Queen! Go get another! 
But first I nominate my mother! 
Aut: Mrs. Jones for May Queen! Mrs. 

Jones for May Queen! (EMCEE exits.) 

INTERVIEWER: Mrs. Jones, please. Is 
Mrs. Jones in the audience? 

Mrs. Jones (Standing in audience): I 
am Mrs. Jones. 

INTERVIEWER: Will you please come to 
the platform, Mrs. Jones? (Speaking 
into mike as Mrs. JONES comes to the 
platform) Ladies and gentlemen, this 
is all very exciting. Miss Jennie 

Jones, who, up until a few minutes 

ago was to be our May Queen, has 

just nominated her mother for the 





honor. Ah, here is Mrs. Jones her- 
self. Mrs. Jones do you have any 
comment? 

Mrs. Jones: Comment! Indeed I have 
a comment! But it is not for the 
microphone. It is for my daughter. 
Jennie Jones, what do you mean by 
acting like this? 

Miss JENNIE Jones: But, Mother, I 
thought you’d be pleased! 

Mrs. Jones: Pleased! To see you com- 
ing out in front of all these people in 
your housecoat, with your hair in 
pin curls and in your bedroom slip- 
pers! Aren’t you ashamed? 

Miss JENNIE Jones: But, Mother! 

Mrs. Jones: Now you listen to me! 
You go right back to that dressing 
room and take off that housecoat 
and get into that pretty new dress I 
made for you! And let this nice lady 
brush your hair, or I’ll use that hair- 
brush myself! 

Miss JENNIE Jones: But, Mother! I 
wanted to make you happy! I 
thought you’d like to be the Queen! 

Mrs. Jones: Oh, Jennie, you don’t 
understand about mothers. 

Miss JENNIE JoNES: No, I guess not. 

Mrs. Jones: Every mother is a queen, 
Jennie, as long as her children love 
and respect her. 

But I wanted 

you to wear a pretty dress and a 

golden crown. 


Miss JENNIE JONES: 


Mrs. Jones: That was sweet of you, 
But look 
What do 


dear, and I appreciate it. 
out there in the audience. 
you see? 
Miss JENNIE Jones: A lot of people. 
Mrs. Jones: And most of them are 
mothers (Pointing to herself), like me, 
with children (Pointing to others), 


like you. Now don’t you think that 
every child up here on the stage 
would like his mother to be the 
queen? 

Miss JENNIE JoNES: I suppose so. 
But you’re the best. 

Mrs. Jones (Hugging JENNIE): Thank 
you, dear. But that is what every 
child thinks about his own mother, 
and that is why every mother is a 
queen. Not just for one day — but 
every day. 

Miss JENNIE Jones: I think I under- 
stand. 

Mrs. Jones: Now run along and put 
on your pretty dress. I will be the 
proudest and happiest mother here 
if you are a good and beautiful 
queen. 

Miss JENNIE Jones: I will be, if you 
say so, Mother. (JENNIE exits, 
followed by HatrpRESSER, two Marps, 
FLOWER GIRL, LADIES-IN-WAITING, 
and TRAIN-BEARER.) 

DANcERS (Singing): 

Miss Jennie Jones is smiling, is smil- 
ing, is smiling, 

Miss Jennie Jones is smiling, 

For she’s the Queen of the May. 

ALL OrHErs (Singing): 

We are glad to hear it, to hear it, to 
hear it, 

We are glad to hear it, she’ll get her 
crown today. 

EmMcreE (Re-entering with bouquet of 
roses and wide ribbon with the words 
“Queen Mother’ on it): Mrs. Jones, I 

In every royal 

procession and at every coronation, 

there is a place of honor for the 

Queen Mother. As the mother of our 

beautiful and gracious Queen, will 

you wear these and take your place 


have a suggestion. 





in the Court of Honor? 
Mrs. JonEs (As she puts ribbon on and 
accepts flowers): I will be delighted. 
(Crosses to throne platform and takes 
her place on lower step to the right of 
the throne chair.) 
EMCEE: 
And now our May Day will begin. 
It’s just like all the others, 
Except that this one will be done 
Especially for mothers. 
We wish to welcome every Mom 
Who’s here with us today, 
And greet her with a joyous song 
And happy roundelay. 
Aut Orners (Singing to the tune of 
“Did You Ever See a Lassie?’’): 
Sing a welcome to our mothers, our 
mothers, our mothers, 

Sing a welcome to our mothers, on 
this happy day. 

To you we are bringing our dancing 
and singing, 

So welcome to our mothers on this 
happy day! 

Emcee: Miss Jennie the 
Queen of the May! (To recorded pro- 
cesstonal music, the May Day Pro- 


Jones 


cession enters. Miss JENNIE JONES, 

now in her queen’s dress, approaches. 

The QuEEN MorueEr steps forward, 

offers her hand and helps her daughter 

ascend the throne. CAMERAMEN are 

busy taking pictures. The Crown- 

BEARER steps forward with the crown 

on the royal cushion. The PAGE takes 

the crown and places it on the QUEEN’S 

head.) 

PaGeE: I crown you now the Queen of 

the May! 

May you justly rule and hold full 
sway! 

And may your subjects give a cheer 


For the loveliest Queen of all the 
year. (All cheer as FLOWER GIRL 
hands QuEEN her bouquet.) 

Queen: As Queen of the May and 
youth and beauty, 

My very first official duty 

Must be to thank you all and say — 

Let the fun begin — without delay! 

(Curtain closes on Maypole dance.) 

THE END 


Note: This play may be used as a prologue 
to a complete May Day program of songs and 
dances ending with the traditional May Pole 
Dance. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
May Day ror MorHER 


Characters: 10 male; 10 female; any number 
of girls to be dancers. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: The Dancers wear pastel dresses. 
The May Queen’s attendants may wear 
costumes suggesting the clothing of fairy 
tale royal attendants. Miss Jennie Jones 
first enters in a housecoat and bedroom 
slippers, her hair in pin curls. For the 
procession, Jennie wears her queen’s dress 
and shoes, and her hair is combed out. 
(Jennie is wearing her queen’s dress under 
her housecoat when she first enters, so that 
she does not have to change while the play 
is in progress. The dress carried onstage 
by the Maid should be similar to the dress 
Jennie is actually wearing.) All the other 
characters wear everyday modern clothing. 


Properties: Cameras for Photographer and 
TV Cameraman; mike for Radio Inter- 
viewer; notebook for Reporter; golden 
crown on pillow for Crown-Bearer; bouquet 
for Flower Girl; trumpets for Heralds; 
brush and comb for Hairdresser; dress and 
shoes for Maids; bouquet of roses and wide 
ribbon with words “Queen Mother’’ for 
Emcee. 


Setting: A traditional May Day scene. At 
center is the throne on a small platform. 
At left is the Maypole, hung with colorful 
streamers. The stage may be decorated 
with flowers, and the backdrop may 
depict an outdoor scene. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





The Teddy Bear Hero 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 
BRUCE 
TomMM\y 
BEN 
CINDY 
BEVERLY 
PEGGY 
TERROR 
TouGHy 


TEDDY THE 
TEDDY THE 
TEDDY THE 
Treppy THE ToMBOY 
TEDDY THE TEARFUL 
TAGALONG TEDDY 


TEASE 


Scout LEADER 

THe Scout PatTroi 
SETTING: A picnic grove with a long 
The table 
sign, For Teppy Bears ONLY. 


bears a 
At 


etther side of the stage are clumps of 


table center stage. 


bushes or trees large enough to conceal 


several children 


At Ruse: Six children enter with picnic 


baskets, thermos jugs, a beach ball and 
any other picnic equipment. 

Tommy: This looks like a good place for 
a picnic 

Bruce: I hope there’s a swimming 
pool. 

BEVERLY: It’s cool and dark in here 
and sort of spooky. I don’t know if 
I like it. 

Ben: It’s always cool and dark in the 
woods. This looks like a good place 
for Indians or bears. 

Crnpy: You’re just trying to scare us. 
Come on, let’s put our things on this 
table. 


Preccy: Oh, look! There’s a sign. I 
(All gather 
and put down picnic 


wonder what it means. 
around table 
baskets.) 

BEN (Reading): For Teddy Bears Only! 
That must be some sort of joke. 

Bruce: If this table is for Teddy Bears 
Only, I guess that makes us Teddy 
Bears. 

Tommy: I’m as hungry as a bear right 
now. Let’s eat. 

BEVERLY: 


Funny there 


people around. 


aren’t any 

Picnic places are 
always crowded on Memorial Day. 

Ben: So much room 
Where’s the lemonade? 

Praey: Right here . 

Ben: Only what? 

PreaGy: Only I wonder if we should put 
our things on this table when it says 
For Teddy Bears Only. 

Bruce: There isn’t any other table. 
And what would Teddy 
Bears want with a picnic table? 

Crinpy: Maybe they’re having a picnic 


more for us. 


; only. 


besides, 


the same as we are. 

Tommy: Who ever heard of Teddy 
Bears having a picnic? (Scout 
PATROL enters singing.) 
Scour Parrot (To tune of “Pop Goes 

the Weasel’’): 

All around and through the woods, 

The Teddy Bears will picnic. 

All the other folks beware! 

Bears on a picnic! 
Scout LEADER (7'0 squad): Halt! (To 


children) What are you doing here? 





Don’t you see that sign, For Teddy 
Bears Only? 

Bruce: Yes, sir, we saw it, but we 
didn’t understand it. 

Cinpy: Are the Teddy Bears really 
having a picnic? 

Scour LEADER: They certainly are. 
And if you know what’s good for 
you, you'll leave at once. 

Tommy: But why should we be afraid of 
Teddy Bears? They never hurt any- 
one. 

Scout Leaper: They just don’t like 
anyone around when they’re having 
a picnic. My Scout Patrol is making 
sure the woods are cleared. 

Cinpy: Thanks for warning us. 

Scout Leaper: You’re welcome. And 

now we must go up to the road and 

warn everyone else to stay away 
from the woods today. 

Squad, attention! Forward march! 


( To squad ) 


(Scout PATROL marches out, singing.) 

Pracy: Let’s hurry and get out of here 
fast. 

Bruce: Oh, don’t get so excited. I still 
don’t believe a Teddy Bear would 
hurt anyone. 

BeveRLY: How do you know? 

Bruce: Haven’t you ever had a Teddy 
Bear? 

BEVERLY: Oh, sure, lots of them. 

Bruce: Then you know they are too 
soft and cuddly to hurt anyone. 

Tommy: Bruce is right. 
see the fun. 


Let’s stay to 


Ben: Do you suppose they play games 


and run races and maybe have a 


peanut scramble? (Off-stage rum- 
ble, a sound similar to thunder.) 
AL (Startled): What’s that? 
Ben: Sounds like thunder to me! 
BEVERLY: It’s the Teddy Bears! 
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They’re growling! Let’s hide! Let’s 
hide! (Another off-stage rumble, even 
louder.) 

Peacy: Hurry! Hurry! I’m afraid! 

Crxnpy: Here they come! Here they 
come! (Children run for cover behind 
the bushes, taking their picnic things 

all but a box of sandwiches. The 
Treppy Brars march in, single file, 
each one carrying a basket.) 

Treppy Bears (Singing to the tune of 
“Heigh-Ho,” from “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs’): 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 

It’s picnic time, you know, 

We'll romp and play the whole long 
day, 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 

We'll have a jolly show, 

We Teddy Bears will all be gay, 

With a heigh, heigh-ho! 

TaGALONG Treppy (Running in after 
the others have marched around the 
stage): Wait for me! Wait for me! 

Aut (In disgust): It’s Tagalong Teddy! 

Teppy THE TERROR: What are you 
doing here? We told you not to 
come along. 

TAGALONG: But this is a picnic, and I 
love picnics! 

Teppy THE TouGuy: You can’t come. 
We won’t let you! 

TAGALONG: But I belong here! This is 
a picnic for Teddy Bears! 

Teppy THE TEASE: But you’re not a 
regular Teddy Bear. You don’t 
look like the rest of us. 

Teppy THE Tompoy: You're a sissy 
Teddy Bear! All dressed up in a red, 
white and blue suit. 

TEDDY THE TEARFUL: Go away! We 
don’t want you to play with us. 





TaGA.ona: I won’t go away! I won’t! 

Teppy THE Toucuy: Then keep right 
on tagging along with us! But we 
won’t let you play in any of our 
games. 

Teppy THE TEASE: Let’s not bother 

him. Here’s our 
Let’s eat. (As they approach 


with Come on! 
table. 
the table, they see the sandwich box.) 

ALL 
Someone’s used this spot before. 

Treppy THE Tompoy: Growl and growl 


: Sniff and snarl! Growl and roar! 


and mutter, mutter! 
I smell ham and peanut butter! 
Teppy THE TERROR: Search the woods! 
Drag them out! 
We'll have no one else about. 
(Teppy Bears scatter and make a 
search of the stage. They soon discover 
the hidden children and drag them out, 
shouting, “Here they are! Here they 
are!’’) 
Teppy THE Terror: Line them up in 
front of the table. 
prisoners. 


They are our 

(Teppy Bears line chil- 

dren up.) Now, explain what you 
are doing here at the Teddy Bears’ 
picnic. 

Bruce: We always have a picnic on 
Memorial Day. 

Teppy THE TouGuy: Didn’t you see 
that sign: For Teddy Bears Only? 

Tommy: Yes, we saw it, but we didn’t 
think you’d mind. 

Teppy THE Tompoy: Well, we do 
mind. We mind very, very much. 
Teppy THE Trase: We don’t allow 
strangers at our picnics. 

just for Teddy Bears. 

Ben: Then what about him? (Pointing 
to TAGALONG) He’s a Teddy Bear, 
and you don’t even want him at your 
picnic. 


They’re 


TEDDY THE TEARFUL: Oh, him! He’s 
not a real Teddy Bear at all. 

Preacy: How do you know he’s not a 
real Teddy Bear? 

BeveEr.yY: He looks like a Teddy Bear, 
and he acts like a Teddy Bear. 

TeppY THE Terror: But he’s red, 
white and blue. 

Tommy: What’s the matter with red, 
white and blue? 

Bruce: They’re the best colors in the 
whole, wide world. 

TaGALoNG: That’s what the Major 
said. 

Cinpy: They’re 
American flag. 

Praey (To TAGALONG): You should be 
very proud of those colors. 

TaGALonG: That’s what the Major 
said. 


the colors of the 


BEVERLY: Who is the Major? 
TaGaLonG: The Major is my friend. 


He gave me these colors. 

Teppy THE TreRROR: What are you 
talking about? 

Treppy THE TouGuy: We never heard 
of any Major. 

TaGALONG: That’s because you never 
listen to me. You never let me talk. 

Treppy THE TreRROR: Go ahead. You 
may talk now. We’re listening. 

Treppy THE TEASE: I'll bet he’s only 
making this up. I'll bet he doesn’t 
even know a Major. 

TaGaLtona: I do so. The Major was 
my friend. He and I were in the 
war together. 

Teppy Bears (Holding their sides 
with laughter): Ho! Ho! Ho! That’s 
a good one! Imagine a Teddy Bear 
in the war! 

Teppy THE TEASE: What did you do 
in the war, Tagalong? Did you tag 





along ten miles behind the soldiers 
so you wouldn’t get hurt? 

TAGALONG: Now you’re making fun of 
me, but I don’t care. It’s true. I 
was in the war with the Major, and 
I saved his life. (More laughter from 
Teppy Bears) 

Bruce: Won’t you please let him tell 
his story? Maybe he did save the 
Major’s life. 

Cinpy: Please go on with your story. 

TAGALONG: Well, I met the Major in 
cngland. I wasn’t a red, white and 
blue Teddy Bear then. I was golden 
brown like the rest of you, and when 
the Major came into the toy shop, 
he thought I was the prettiest Teddy 
Bear there. 

TeppDY THE TomBoy: What was the 
Major doing in a toy shop? 

TaGALonG: He was looking for a toy 
for his little boy, and he found me. 
His little boy and I had the same 
name — Teddy. He knew Teddy 
would like me as much as he did, so 
he took good care of me. The other 
men in the crew of the Major’s 
plane liked me, too. They called me 
their I forget the word. It 
began with an “M.” 

Ben: Mascot? Is that the word? 

TAGALONG: Yes. It meant that I would 
bring them luck as long as I rode in 
the plane. 

Bruce: And did you bring them luck? 

TAGALONG: I guess so, because we 
went on a lot of missions. But one 
night we ran into trouble. 

TEDDY THE TERROR: What happened? 

TAGALONG: The enemy chased us. One 
wing was on fire and one of the 
engines was out. I was in the pilot’s 
seat with the Major. Suddenly he 


picked me up and stuffed me inside 
his jacket. It was dark in there, but 
I could hear terrible noises. Then I 
felt a sharp pain in my side and the 
next thing I knew we were back at 
the base. I was on the Major’s bed, 
and some of my sawdust was running 
out of a big hole in my middle. 

TEDDY THE TEARFUL: Oh, dear. This 
is a very sad story. I don’t like 
stories with unhappy endings. 

TAGALONG: This story has a good end- 
ing. The Major cut a piece out of 
his jacket and sewed me up. I was 
as good as new, only I didn’t look 
very nice. I was afraid the Major 
would buy a new toy for Teddy. 

Breverty: But he didn’t buy a new 
toy, did he? 

TaGALonG: No, He said I 
had saved his life and helped him 
bring the plane back safely. He and 
the co-pilot got some red, white and 
blue paint and gave me a brand new 
coat to hide the patches. The 
Major said they might be funny 
colors for a Teddy Bear, but if they 
were good enough for the American 
flag, they were good enough for me! 

Bruce: Tagalong, you’re a real hero. 
You saved a soldier’s life. 

Tommy: You Teddy Bears should be 
ashamed of yourselves! Don’t you 
know that Memorial Day is a day 
for honoring our country’s heroes? 
And you won’t even let Tagalong 
come to your picnic! 

TEDDY THE TERROR: I guess we are 
ashamed, Tagalong. We just didn’t 
understand. 

TEDDY THE TouGuy: But we’ll make 
it up to you, Tagalong. Honest, we 
will. 


indeed. 





Teppy THE Tompoy: You can be the 
captain of all our teams. 

Teppy THE Tease: And we'll never 
tease you again. 

Teppy THE TEARFUL: I’m sorry we 
called you Tagalong. We'll call you 
the Teddy Bear hero, if you'll just 
be friends. 

TAGALONG: Sure, I’ll be friends. But 
I like my name. Tagalong is a good 
name for a Teddy Bear. I like it 
fine. 

Teppy THE Terror: Then what do 
you say we make our picnic in honor 
of Tagalong, our own Teddy Bear 
hero? 

Treppy Bears: Hooray! Hooray for 
the ‘Teddy Bear hero! 

TaGaALonG: Thanks, everybody. 


But 
I’d like to invite my new friends to 


stay, too. How about it? 

Teppy THE Terror: How about it, 
boys and girls? Will you join us in 
our picnic and show us how to 


honor our Teddy Bear hero in true 
Memorial Day style? 

CHILDREN: Thank you. We'll be glad 
to stay. 

Bruce: And the best way to honor our 
Teddy Bear hero and all of America’s 
heroes is to give three big cheers for 
the red, white, and blue. (All help 
TAGALONG to jump up on the table. 
Then the Teppy Bears and the chil- 
dren unite in singing the third chorus 
of “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.’’) 

Au: “Three cheers for the red, white, 

and blue! 
Three cheers for the red, white, and 
blue! 
The army and navy forever, 
Three cheers for the red, white, and 
blue!” 
(While they repeat this chorus, the 
Scout PatTrou enters. The PaTrou 
performs a short flag drill, ending 
with a tableau as the curtains close.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Teppy Bear Hero 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female; 6 male or 
female, to be bears; male extras for Scout 


Patrol. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday clothing for the children, 


uniforms for the Scout Patrol. 


The bears 


may wear animal masks and everyday 


clothing. 
blue costume on. 


Tagalong has a red, white, and 


Properties: Picnic baskets, thermos jugs, ball, 


box of sandwiches. 


Setting: A picnic grove. 
On the table is a sign: For Teddy 


center. 


A long table is at 


Bears Only. At either side of the stage are 
clumps of bushes or trees large enough to 
conceal several children. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





The Weatherman on Trial 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
THE WEATHERMAN 
Tue District ATTORNEY 
THE JUDGE 
CLERK OF THE CoURT 
Pretry Potty PERKINS 
Captain BABE Booru 
LirrLE SALLY WATERS 
PITTER ) 
PATTER | 
Drip 
Drop 
DRIZZLE 
TRICKLE } 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY 


six little raindrops 


SETTING: A court room. The Jury is 
seated in two rows of chairs, right 
stage. The JUDGE occupies a chair 
mounted on a small platform, center 
stage. Beside it is the witness stand. 
The District ATToRNEY and_ the 
WEATHERMAN are seated at a table 
down left. 

JupGE (Pounding on desk with gavel): 
Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! The 
court is now in session. Our first 
sase is the Children of (Name of 
school, city and state) against the 
Weatherman. Who speaks for the 
children? 

District ATroRNEY (Rising): I, sir. 
I speak for the children of (Name of 
school, city and state). I will prove 
their charges against the Weather- 
man. 

JupGE: Who speaks for the Weather- 

man? 


WEATHERMAN (Rising): I will speak 
for myself, if it please the court. 


JupGe (Nods to WEATHERMAN to be 


seated): Mr. District Attorney, you 
may proceed. 

District ATTORNEY (Rising and cross- 
ing to Jury): Ladies and gentlemen 
of the Jury, I have a question to ask 
vou. (Sings, to th of “The 
Muffin Man.) Oh, do you know 

the Weatherman, the Weather- 
man, the Weatherman? 
Oh, do you know the Weatherman, 
Who brings the sun and rain? 
Jury (Singing to same tune): 


tune 


Oh, yes, we know the Weatherman, 
the Weatherman, the Weather- 
man. 

Oh, yes, we know the Weatherman, 

He brings the sun and rain. 

District AtrorNEY: The boys and 
girls of this town have some serious 
complaints about the weather. It 
will be up to you, the members of the 
Jury, to decide if the Weatherman is 
innocent or guilty of these charges. 
Our first witness is Pretty Polly 
Perkins. 

CLERK (Calling): Pretty Polly Perkins! 
(Pretty Potty PERKINS enters and 
goes to the witness stand. The CLERK, 
standing beside the stand, administers 
the oath, to the tune of “Baa! Baa! 
Black Sheep,” singing the following 
first line of song): Lady, will you 
swear to answer true? 

Potty Perkins (Singing next line): 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, that I do. 





Jury (Singing following): 

Now for the questions to praise or to 
blame 

Old Mr. Weatherman for sunshine 
or rain. 

District ArrorNEy: Miss Perkins, 
will you please tell the court what 
happened to you last Easter Sunday? 

Potty Perkins (Reciting): 

In my Easter bonnet, 

With all the ribbons on it, 

I went to join the others in the 
Easter Parade. 

Alas! My Easter Bonnet! 

The rain came down upon it, 

And now my hat is ruined and the 
ribbons sadly frayed! 

District ATrorNEY (Goes to table, 
picks up hatbox, opens it, and takes 
out a terrible looking hat): Behold, 
ladies and gentlemen of the Jury. 
This is the work of the Weatherman. 
He sent the rain that ruined Pretty 
Polly’s Easter bonnet. 

Jury: Too bad! Too bad! 

District ATtoRNEY: Thank you, Miss 
Perkins. You are excused. Our next 
witness is Babe Booth, Captain of 
the Wildcat Nine. (Exit PoLiy 
PERKINS) 

CLERK (Calling): Babe Booth! (BABE 
Bootu enters in baseball uniform. 
He takes the stand, and the CLERK 
again administers the oath, in song, 
singing first line as follows:) Mister, 
will you swear to answer true? 

BaBeE Boorn (Singing next line): Yes, 
sir, yes, sir, that I do! 

Jury (Singing the following): 


Now for the questions to praise or 
to blame, 


Old Mr. Weatherman for sunshine 
or rain. 


District AtToRNEY: Babe Booth, will 
you please tell the court what hap- 
pened to you last Fourth of July? 

BaBE Boorn (Reciting): 

On Fourth of July, the Wildcat Nine 
Had the biggest game of the year. 
But just as I came up to bat, 

The storm clouds did appear. 

The field became a sea of mud, 

It surely was a shame. 

Because of that old Weatherman, 
We lost our biggest game. 

District AtrorNey: And, so, ladies 
and gentlemen of the Jury, we have 
another case against the Weather- 
man —a lost ball game and a dis- 
appointed team. 

Jury: How sad, how sad! 

District ATTORNEY: Thank you, Cap- 
tain Babe Booth. You are excused. 
Our next witness is Little Sally 
Waters. (/zrit Base Booru.) 

CLERK (Calling): Little Sally Waters! 
(LirrLe SALLy WATERS enters, takes 
her place at the witness stand and the 
CLERK administers the oath, in song, 
as before singing first line): Lady, will 
you swear to answer true? 

Satty Waters (Singing next line): 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, that I do. 

Jury (Singing the following): 

Now for the questions to praise or 
to blame 

Old Mr. Weatherman for sunshine 
or rain. 

District ATrorNEY: Little Sally Wat- 
ers, will you please tell the court 
what happened to you last August? 

Satty Waters (Reciting): 

Last August, Mommy, Dad and I 
went off on our vacation. 

We had just seven days to spend, 
the shore was our location. 





We had our brand new bathing suits, 
and just one single notion, 

To spend each day down at the 
beach, a-bathing in the ocean. 

But that old Mr. Weatherman, he 
spoiled our fun and pleasure. 

He sent the storm clouds every day, 
and raindrops in full measure. 
District AtrorNeY: And would you 
know the Weatherman if you were to 

see him? 

SaLtty Waters: I’m not quite sure. 

Jury (Singing, to tune of “Little Sally 
Waters’’): 

Little Sally Waters, sitting by the 
bay, 

Crying and weeping for a sunny day. 

Rise, Sally, rise. (She does so.) 

Don’t hide your eyes. 

Look to the East, look to the West, 

Point to the very one that you know 
best. 

SALLY Waters (Looks and points to 
WEATHERMAN): There he is! There 
he is! That’s the Weatherman! He’s 
the one who spoiled our vacation! 

Jury: Too bad! Too bad! How sad, 
how sad! 

District ATTORNEY: Thank you, Little 
Sally Waters. You may go. (Fzit 
SaLty Warers) Ladies and gentle- 
men of the Jury, you have heard the 
facts against Mr. Weatherman. It 
is now up to you to decide if this 
man is to be trusted any further. 
(To the JupGe) Your Honor, we rest 
our case. (District ATTORNEY sits 
down.) 

JupGe: Mr. Weatherman, you have 
heard the evidence against you 
the ruined Easter hat, the lost ball 
game, the spoiled vacation. What 
have you to say for yourself? 


WEATHERMAN (Rising and approaching 
the JupGE): Your Honor, I ask leave 
to present six of my most trusted 
workers to speak for me. 

JupGe: Who are they? 

WEATHERMAN: They are my busiest 
raindrops. May they come in? 

JupGe: You have my permission. 

WEATHERMAN (Picking up a sheet of 
tin from table and shaking tt so that 
it makes a sound like thunder): The 
sound of thunder should bring them 
here right away. (Srx RAINDROPS 
enter. They stand in front of the 
witness chair.) 

Rarnprops: You sent for us, sir? 

WEATHERMAN: Yes. I have some 
questions to ask you, but first, I 
would like you to tell this gentleman 
(Pointing to JuDGE) who you are. 

Prrrer and Patrer (Step forward and 
recite together): 

We’re Pitter and Patter, 
The Rain twins, you know. 
We're always together 
Wherever we go. 

Drip, Dror and Drizz.e (Step forward 
and recite in unison): 

We’re Drip, Drop and Drizzle, 
We’re triplets, you see, 

And where you see one, 

You always see three. 


TRICKLE (Stepping forward): 
My folks call me Trickle, 
And sadly I moan, 

Since I have no partner, 
I’m always alone. 


JupGE: I understand you work for the 
Weatherman. Just what do you do? 
PITTER and PATTER: 
The Weatherman keeps us busy. 
We have our work to do. 





We keep the wells from running dry, 
And fill the rivers, too. 

Drip, Drop and Drizzue: 

We keep the mill wheels turning, 
And furnish power and steam. 
We wash the leaves in summer, 
And keep them fresh and green. 

TrickE: I spatter here, I spatter there, 
And splash about and play, 

And yet I help to sail the ships 
On ocean, lake, and bay. 

WEATHERMAN: And now I would like 
to ask you some important questions. 

JupGE: Not so fast! The Clerk must 
swear them in. 

CLERK (Singing as before): Raindrops, 
will you swear to answer true? 

Rarnprops: Yes, sir, yes, sir, that we 
do. 

JuRY (Senging : 

Now for the questions to praise or to 
blame 

Old Mr. Weatherman for sunshine 
or rain. 

WEATHERMAN: Pitter and Patter will 
please take the stand. (Pirrer and 
PATTER to the 
others sit at table.) Now think very 
carefully. Can you remember what 
you did for me last Easter Sunday? 

Prrrer and Parrer: Oh, yes. That 
was the day you sent us to look after 
the poor farmers. 

WEATHERMAN: Will you please tell the 
court what happened? 

Pirrer and PAtrer: 

On Easter Day the fields were dry. 
It had not rained in weeks. 


go uitness stand: 


The sun had baked the dusty ground, 

And dried up all the creeks. 

The farmers knew their crops would 
fail, 

Unless they got some rain. 
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How glad they were to see us come! 

We saved their fruit and grain! 
WEATHERMAN: Thank you, Pitter and 

Patter. 


ories. 


You have very good mem- 
(Pirrer and PATTER return 


to table.) 
JuDGE: So that’s what happened on 


Easter Sunday, the same day that 
you did such damage to Pretty 
Polly’s Easter hat. 

WEATHERMAN: It couldn’t be helped, 
Your Honor. The were 
desperate. May I next 


farmers 

call my 
helpers? 

JupGE: You may. 

WEATHERMAN: Drip, Drop and Drizzle 
will please take the stand. (Drip, 
Drop and Drizz_e to 
stand.) I want you to try to remem- 


go wetness 
ber the job you did for me on July 
the Fourth. 

Drip: July the Fourth. That was the 
day 

Drop 


we broke up a ball game. 

: And ruined a parade. 

Drizz.e: But it was also the day we 
found Little Lester. 

JupGe: And who is Little Lester? 

DrizzLE: Little Lester Cub 
Scout who got lost from his pack 
while they were on a camping trip. 

WEATHERMAN: Please tell the court 
what happened. 

Drip, Drop and Drizz.e: 
He wandered the 

trail, 

And soon had lost his way. 
He tried to find the road to camp 
For many a weary day. 
He had no food. The sun was hot... 
No water — that’s the worst. 
Without that rain July the Fourth, 
He might have died of thirst. 

WEATHERMAN: Thank you. You have 


was a 


from mountain 





been a big help and you did a fine 
job saving Little Lester. 

JuDGE: So you broke up a ball game, 
but saved a little boy’s life. I’d say 
you had a busy day. But you still 
have some explaining to do. What 
about that rainy week in August? 

WEATHERMAN: I'll ask Trickle to tell 
you about that. (TRIcKLE takes the 
stand.) 

TRICKLE: August is a hard month to 
remember, but I'll try. The first 
week in August, I had my vacation; 
but after that, I was very busy. 

WEATHERMAN: And why were you so 
busy during August? 

TRICKLE: 
campers. 
fires. 


the careless 

We have to watch out for 

I remember there was a bad 

the week in 
August last year. 

WEATHERMAN: Tell us about it. 

Trick e: A forest fire was raging. 


Because of 


one during second 


It was a sorry shame. 

The baby deer and rabbits 

Were trapped by smoke and flame. 

But Mr. Weatherman stood by 

And raised an awful shout. 

He sent a million raindrops 

To put the fire out. 
JupGe: And did it take you a whole 

week to put out the forest fire? 
TrickLE: We worked for three days 
And then we had 
to go about soaking the rest of the 
woods clear down to the ocean so 


and three nights. 


there would be no more fires. 


JupGeE: I see. So that is why so many 


vacations were spoiled. 

TRICKLE: It wasn’t the raindrops, sir. 
It was the campers who started the 
forest fires in the first place. 

JupGe: I understand. 


WEATHERMAN: Thank you, Trickle. 

TrickLE: Don’t you want me to tell 
about the showers that 
cooled off the hot city streets, and 
the thunderstorm that put an end to 


summer 


the heat wave? 

"EATHERMAN: Not Trickle. 
You may go. (Exit Trickle and 
other raindrops. To JupGEe) Well, 
Your Honor, that is all I can tell you 
about my raindrops on Easter Sun- 
day, the Fourth of July and the 
month of August. I am sorry for 
the damage they caused, but the 
work they did seemed very im- 
portant. 

JupGe: We await the decision of the 
Jury. Ladies and gentlemen, have 
you reached a verdict? 

FoREMAN OF THE Jury: We have, 
Your Honor. Our verdict is — Not 
Guilty. In all cases, the Jury has 
found that the Weatherman has 
acted for the greatest good of all. 

Jury (Sings, to the tune of “Oats, Peas, 
Beans and Barley Grow.’’): 


today, 


Let it rain or let it snow, 

Let the winds begin to blow. 

Can you or I or anyone know 

How 

show. 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la, 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la 

We’re very sure the Weatherman 

Will do the very best he can. 
JupGE: You have heard the verdict of 

the Jury. The Weatherman has 

been found not guilty of the charges 

brought against him by the children 

of (Name of school, city, state). Be- 

fore dismissing this case, I should 

like to remind you all of the follow- 


ing: 


much the rain or sun must 
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RECENT \ 


BOOKS } 


Blue-Ribbon Plays 
for Graduation 


edited by SyLvia E. KAMERMAN 


A collection of one-act, royalty-free 
plays suitable for commencement pro- 
grams. This book contains an ex- 
citing variety of dramatic material to 
highlight graduation and promotion 
exercises. 


Junior and Senior High 203 pgs., $3.75 


Round-the-Year Plays 
for Children 


by ALICE VERY 


Included are 35 royalty-free short 
plays for all important holidays and 
festive occasions, adaptations of folk 
tales and legends, nature plays, and 
special dramatizations for the four 
seasons of the year. Lively plots, easy 
to produce. 


Lower and Middle Grades 279 pgs., $3.75 


Four-Star Plays for Boys 
edited by A. S. Burack 


These 15 one-act, royalty-free plays 
for all-boy casts offer a wide range of 
settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern 
newspaper office, a circus, etc.) and a 
variety of characters (cowboys, clowns, 
pirates, space men, and American teen- 
agers). Easy to produce. 

Lower Grades through Senior High 


237 pages, $3.75 
(Standard Clothbound Edition) 
PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








Whether you’re wet or whether 
you're dry, 
Sunbeams and raindrops will come 
from the sky. 
Whether you’re cold or whether 
you're hot, 
We shall have weather, whether or 
not! 
(JUDGE raps gavel three times.) I de- 
clare the case against the Weather- 
man dismissed. (Raps gavel three 
more times.) Court is adjourned! 
(Curtain) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE WEATHERMAN ON TRIAL 


Characters: 5 male; 2 female; 6 male or 
female, to be Raindrops; any number, 
male or female, to be Jury. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: The Judge wears black robes. Babe 
Booth wears a baseball uniform. The Rain- 
drops wear blue plastic raincoats and hats. 
All the other characters wear everyday 
modern dress. 


Properties: Gavel for Judge; hatbox contain- 
ing bedraggled bonnet for District Attorney; 
sheet of tin for Weatherman. 


Setting: A court room. The Jury is seated in 
two rows of chairs at right. The Judge sits 
in a chair mounted on a small platform at 
center. The witness stand is beside the 
Judge’s chair. There is a table, downstage 
left, for the District Attorney and the 
Weatherman. Extra chairs should be 
placed at this table for the Raindrops. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Round-the-World Play 





A Leak in the Dike 


by Paul T. Nolan 


Characters 


GRANDFATHER 

GRANDDAUGHTER 

JAN VAN Hoor, the hero of Haarlem 

NETTY 

VINCENT 

JULIANA 

ApRAIN Haas, the bovenmeester (school 
master ) 

BoreEIN APELDOORN 


Time: Late afternoon. 

SertinG: The base of the dike in Haar- 
lem, bordered with tulips. 

At Rise: GRANDFATHER and GRAND- 
DAUGHTER enter from left. She is 
skipping and singing. 


GRANDDAUGHTER (Singing to tune of 
“Yankee Doodle’): 
Yanker didee, dudel down 
Didee dudel lawnter 
Yankee viver, vooyer vown, 
Botwemelk und Tawnter. 
(She stops as she sees the tulips, and 


runs to them.) Look, Grandfather, 
tulips. Aren’t they pretty? 

GRANDFATHER: The prettiest in the 
world, my child. 

GRANDDAUGHTER: See how straight 
they stand. 

GRANDFATHER: Everything Dutch 
stands straight, my child. And our 
tulips should do no less. 

GRANDDAUGHTER: Don’t all 
stand straight, Grandfather? 
English tulips and French tulips? 

GRANDFATHER: Yes, but that’s be- 
cause all the tulips of the world 
first came from Holland. But even 
so, they don’t stand so straight in 
other lands as here. 

GRANDDAUGHTER: Is that really true, 
Grandfather? 

GRANDFATHER (Laughs) : I like to think 
it is true. Every year when we ship 
our tulips all over the world, I like 
to think they droop a little in other 
lands because they are homesick for 
the Dutch soil. 


tulips 
Even 





AR IMI IM — 


Author’s Notes on A Leak IN THE Dike 

In 1865, Mary Mapes Dodge wrote Hans Brinker: Or the Silver Skates. What is now 
best remembered about this ever-popular book is not the main story of the silver skates 
at all, but a short, three-page anecdote which Miss Dodge invented as a school lesson, 
“The Hero of Haarlem.”’ There was apparently no basis in history for this story, but so 
well did it typify Dutch courage that the Hollanders soon accepted the story as a symbol 
of their eternal struggle against the sea. 

The main episode of A Leak in the Dike is based on this anecdote in Hans Brinker, 
with some alterations for dramatic purposes. As Miss Dodge herself writes of ‘The Hero 
of Haarlem,” “That little boy represents the spirit of the whole country. Not a leak 
can show itself anywhere, either in politics, honor, or public safety, that a million fingers 
are not ready to stop, at any cost.” 
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GRANDDAUGHTER: Grandfather, you 


don’t think 
flowers even know what soil they 


are fooling me. [ 
are on. 

GRANDFATHER (Bending over and pick- 
ing up ajhandful of earth): Every- 
thing that ever lived or 
Holland knows Dutch soil. 
special kind of earth. 


grew in 
It’s a 

It was won 
with a special kind of work and love. 

GRANDDAUGHTER: You mean because 
we took it from the sea, Grand- 
father? 

GRANDFATHER: Because we took it, 

(He pats 

We and our 


and because we hold it. 
the side of the dike.) 
good dikes. 
GRANDDAUGHTER: You love these old 
dikes, don’t you, Grandfather? 
GRANDFATHER: Like a bird loves his 
wings. And for the same reason: 
they keep us free. 
(;RANDDAUGHTER: Tell me again about 
the time the dike broke, 
father. 
GRANDFATHER: [| 


Grand- 

have told you a 

thousand times, but all right. Some- 

where a little leak started, and the 
sea seeped in, then the leak became 

a hole, then the hole became a gate- 

Way. (nd the sea rushed in. And 
soon our land was covered. 

GRANDDAUGHTER: All from just a little 
leak, Grandfather? 

GRANDFATHER: All from just a little 
leak. It’s like a little hole in a bal- 
loon, and the sea is like the air in 
the But 


mother is waiting for us, 


Your 
and if we 


balloon. come. 
are late for our supper, she will not 
let us go walking tomorrow. 

(GRANDDAUGHTER: All 
father 


right, Grand- 


She starts skipping and 


singing, “‘Yanker Didee, dudel down,” 
and exits.) 

GRANDFATHER (Patting the dike): Old 
Nriend, stand guard and keep the 
North Sea out of our beds tonight. 
(Exits after GRANDDAUGHTER. JAN 
and Netty enter from left. He carries 
a book which he is reading. She carries 
a basket, covered with a white napkin.) 

Nerry (Sees the tulips and rushes to 
them): Look, Jan, the tulips are in 
bloom. 

Jan (Without looking up): Of course. 
Tulips are always in bloom in April. 

Nerry: You must have read that in 
your book, for you never take your 
head out of it to look at anything. 

Jan (Looking up): Are you angry with 
me, Netty? 

Nerry: No, I am not angry with you, 
Jan van Hoof, but it is not very 
pleasant to walk along with a per- 
son with his head in a book all the 
time. 

Jan: I am sorry, Netty. 
think. 
derful things in them, that every 


I did not 
But books have such won- 


time I see a new book it is like see- 
ing a window that looks into a land 
one has never visited. 

NETTY: wonderful 
things outside books, too, you know. 


There are many 
Jan: That’s true, but they are even 
more wonderful after you see them 
in a book. Take this old dike, for 
example. You can just look at it, 
and all you can see is a stone wall. 
But then you read about it, and you 
see the thousands of people who have 
worked years to 
build it and keep it in repair, And 
you see the sea beyond the wall, 


for hundreds of 


and you see the days of the past 





bad days when the sea broke through 
the wall. And good days when the 
dikes were rebuilt. And it all be- 
comes much more exciting. 

Netty: But you don’t see the dike 
that is here, just the one in the book. 
You don’t look at life —- just at 
books. 

JAN: I see the dike here! 
looking at it! 

Netry: You don’t even see what is 
right beneath your Look, 
there is a little leak, and you didn’t 
even see it. 

Jan (Excited): What? 
can’t be. 
things. 

Netry: I am not joking. There is a 
leak! Right here. (She points to a 
place in the dike near the ground.) 


You see! 


See, I am 


nose. 


Where? It 
Do not joke about such 


All the time you tell me 
about how wonderful the dikes of 
Holland are, and here right in front 
of you there is one with a leak, and 
you did not even see it. 

JAN (Looking at leak): We have to find 
something to stop this leak, Netty. 

Netry: It is only a little leak. It 
can do no harm. 

JAN: It is only a little leak now. 
an hour it will be a hole. 
hours it will be a river. 

Netry: From such a little trickle? I 
don’t believe it. Why, the 
so small, you could plug 


In 


In two 


» hole is 
it with 
your finger. 


Jan (Looking closely, and putting his 
finger in the hole in the dike): Yes, it 
just fits. But it is cold. Netty, run 
quickly and bring someone to fix the 
hole. I will hold my finger here until 
you return. 

Netry: I don’t know if I can. 


I must 


Sl 


take this food to Aunt Mecka in 
Haarlem. She is ill, and there is no 
one to care for her. 

Jan: You can take the food later. This 
is important, Netty. 

Nerry: I am already late now, and if 
I do not hurry, it will be dark before 
1 get there. 

Jan: It doesn’t matter. You must find 
someone to come and fix the leak. 

Netry: It matter! My 
mother would not like me to be out 
alone after dark. 

JAN: Netty, listen to me. 


serious. 


does too 


This is 
If this leak is not stopped, 
the whole city may awaken to- 
morrow and find itself under the sea. 
Nertry: Well I don’t know. 
body else will come. My mother 
would never let me go to my aunt’s 
again if I did not get there by dark. 
JAN: She will understand. 
Netry: She will 
didn’t get there. 
JAN: 


Some- 


understand that I 


Please, Netty, you must get 
someone. 

Nerry: Well, I'll try. But if I don’t 
come back, you’ll know I didn’t see 
anyone. (She exits right, running.) 

JAN (Yelling after her): You have to 
see someone! Hurry, I can feel the 
water around my finger. (He sits 

down and tries to get comfortable, 

holding his finger in the dike all the 
while.) Oh, this water is cold, and 

All 

the better to plug the leak, I guess. 

(The stage lights begin to dim very 

slowly.) What if Netty doesn’t find 

What can I do? (He sits 


quietly for a few seconds, and then he 


1 think my finger is swelling. 


anyone? 


starts to sing quietly and rather tune- 
lessly.) ‘‘Yanker didee, dudel down, 





.”’ The leak 
( Yells) 


Didee dudel lawnter . . 
seems to be getting larger. 
Help! Help! Somebody come. The 
dike has a leak. Help! Help! (He 
waits a moment.) I’d better save my 
I must stay awake. I[’ll 

“Vanker didee, 
Won’t somebody 


strength. 
sing some more. 
dudel down 

come? Please, somebody, come! 
(The curtain falls or the lights go out, 
to indicate the passage of time. When 
the scene is revealed again, the stage 
is in moonlight, and JAN appears to 
be asleep, leaning against the dike. 
Have 
It seems 


He straightens up suddenly.) 
I been asleep? The leak! 
coming 

Why 
It is so cold here. 


but no water is 
Where is Netty? 


doesn’t she come? 


larger, 
through. 


I wish that I had worn more clothes. 
(He awkwardly tries to get more com- 
fortable.) I am stiff all over, and my 
finger aches like a toothache. Maybe 
I could take my finger out and run 


and get help before anything hap- 
pens. No, I’d better not try. Any- 
way, my finger is so swollen that it 


probably wouldn’t come out easily. 
(Yells) Help! Help! 


one hear me? Doesn't anyone hear 


Doesn’t any- 

me? (VINCENT and JULIANA come 
creeping in, holding hands, and look- 
ing fright ned 

Vincent: Jan! Jan van Hoof, are you 
here? 

JULIANA: He’s not here! I told you he 
wouldn’t be. That Netty is always 


making things up. He is home 


asleep. 
Jan: Help! Help! Over here! 
Vincent: There he is. Over there. 
(They run to him. 


Jan: Why did you take so long to 


come? My legs are so stiff from the 
cold, I shall not be able to walk. 
Have you brought someone to fix 
the leak? 

VINCENT: 
sooner — 

JULIANA: But at first we did not be- 
lieve Netty. 

Vincent: And then we were afraid to 
tell anyone, for fear that if Netty 
were making a joke, she would get 
into trouble. 


We 


would have come 


And then we had to 
wait until everyone went to sleep so 
that we could sneak out. Is there 
really a leak, Jan? 

JAN: Yes, 
finger in it. 


Here. See I have my 

I think it is getting a 
little larger, but it is all right now 
that you are here. 

JULIANA: What should we do? 

JAN: Go and bring someone to fix the 
leak. And do it quickly. 

ViNcENT: Whom should we bring? I 
would not want to wake my father. 

JAN: Just bring anyone: Van Deiper 
the gatekeeper, or Bovenmeester 
Haas, or your uncle, or anyone. But 
please hurry. I ache and I am cold 
all over, and the sea is pushing 
against this hole so that I am not 
sure how much longer my finger can 
hold the water back. 

Vincent: | shall go right away. 

JULIANA: Wait a minute, Vincent. We 
can’t go now. 

Vincent: Why not? 

JuLIANA: How will we explain that we 
have sneaked out of our beds at 
four o’clock in the morning? 

VincENT: I hadn’t thought of that. 

Juntiana: You know what Mother and 
Father would say. 

Jan: Listen to me, both of you. There 





is no time to worry about what may 
happen to us. If help does not come 
soon, the whole dike may crack and 
the North Sea come in. 

JULIANA: Well, I guess you're right, 


but I just know we are going to get 
into trouble. 

VINCENT: Can’t you wait just a little 
longer, Jan? It will be morning soon, 
and then we can bring help. 

JAN: I can wait if I have to. But will 
the North Sea wait? Look, already a 
few drops are starting to get past my 
finger. 

JULIANA (Bending over and looking 
closely): It is starting to seep in. 
And your finger looks so strange. 
Does it hurt, Jan? 

JAN: I don’t feel anything in it now, 
but I can’t move it. It is just stiff, 
I guess. But will you please go for 
help? Even now it may be too late. 

JULIANA: Yes, we'll go. 

Vincent: Who will hear us knocking 
on the door at this hour of the morn- 
ing? 

JuLIANA: I will go to Borein Apel- 
doorn’s house. She gets up very 
early to milk the cows. She is very 
old and wise, and she will know 
what to do. 

VINCENT: I the school- 

Sometimes Boven- 

meester Haas sits up all night look- 

ing in his books. 


shall go to 
master’s house. 


He may still be 
awake. (VINCENT runs off right, and 
JULIANA left.) 

Jan: But hurry! 
blackout. 


Hurry! (Curtain or 
When the scene is re vealed 
again, it is early morning. JAN now 
has finger in the dike, while his other 
hand is pressed around the finger to 
try to hold back the water that is seep- 


ing through. GRANDFATHER and 
GRANDDAUGHTER come in.) 
Grandfather, look 


What a funny 


(;RANDDAUGHTER: 
at that little boy. 
place to sit. 

GRANDFATHER: Why, it is young Jan 
van Hoof. (Going to him) What are 
you doing there, boy? 

Jan: Thank heavens you’ve come by. 
There is a leak in the dike, and I am 
trying to hold the water back. 

GranpFatuerR: A leak in the dike! 
Good heavens, let me see. (He bends 
over and looks.) Yes. Yes, I see. 
And there is water coming in. But 
your finger! What has happened 
to it? 

Jan: I don’t know, sir. It’s stopped 
feeling. 

GRANDFATHER: Stopped feeling? How 
long have you been here? 

JAN: Since last evening. It’s been only 
one night, but it seems like a whole 
lifetime ago. (JULIANA enters, lead- 
ing BorEIN APELDOORN, who carries 
a blanket.) 

JuLIANA: There he is, Frau Apeldoorn. 
I told you. I told you. (Running 
to JAN) I came as fast as I could, 
Jan. She was in the barn when I 
got there, and I did not know it. 
Hasn’t Vincent come back yet? 

Jan: No, but it will be all right now. 
Thank you, Juliana. 

GRANDFATHER: First, we have to find 
something to plug this leak, Jan, and 
then we will get your finger out. 

Boretn APELDOORN (Going to JAN): 
I have brought ointment for his 
finger and a blanket to wrap him in. 
The poor boy. All night in this 
April cold. He'll catch his death. 
(VINCENT enters half-running, fol- 





lowed by ApRAIN HAAs, carrying a 
boz.) 

ViIncENT (Yelling as he enters): Jan! 
Jan, I’m back. I have the Boven- 
meester with me. (//e sees the others.) 
Oh! 
long, but I ran as fast as I could. 

JAN: It is all right, Vincent. It is all 


I have kept you waiting too 


right. You came in time. 

Haas: I have mortar and 
stone to fix the leak. (He joins the 
others at the leak.) Easy now. Here, 


brought 


ease his finger out gently. 
BoREIN Men! (Takes 
salve from her pocket) Here, put this 


APELDOORN: 


around his finger, and then it will 
slide out more easily. 

There, it’s There. 
It’s out. 
dike) If you will take care of him, 
I'll fix this leak. Again a Dutchman 
has beaten the seal (/¢ 


and works on the dike.) 


HAAs: coming. 


(Helps JAN away from the 


bends over 


(GRANDFATHER (Helping JAN a few feet 
from the leak, while BorEIN APEL- 


shoulders uith a 


DOORN covers his 
blanket.) 


moment, and Borein Apeldoorn will 


Here, Jan, sit here for a 


have that finger right in a minute 
You have 


Holland 


the 


now, 


BoREIN APELDOORN: 


biggest finger in all 
Jan. 

GRANDFATHER: And the biggest heart! 

Haas: There, it’s plugged now. (Stand- 
ing up and coming to JAN) And how’s 


our hero? 


JAN: I’m no hero. I just put my finger 
in a hole, that’s all 


Haas: You did a good deal more than 


that. 


sea. 


You saved Haarlem from the 


G/RANDFATHER: Even more than that, 
has proved 
again that a leak cannot show itself 
anywhere in Holland, but that a 
stout Dutch finger will be 
there ready to stop it, at any cost. 


Bovenmeester. Jan 


good 


Somebody will one day build a 

statue for you, Jan, and on it he will 

write, “To honor the boy who 
symbolizes the eternal struggle of 
Holland against the sea.”’ 

Boren APELDOORN: You men, build- 
ing monuments. with your words! 
What than 
statues is his breakfast. I wish I 
had thought to bring something for 


our hero needs more 


him to eat. (Nerry enters, running 
and carrying her basket.) 

Nerry: Jan! Jan, are you here? 

Jan (Starting to stand): Over here, 
Netty. 

NETTY 
soon as I could, Jan. And I brought 


(Coming to him): I came as 


(Reaches into her 
(She brings out a 


you something. 
basket) Breakfast. 
covered jug and a piece of pastry.) 
Milk and kuchen. 
and eats hungrily.) 
BOREIN 


(JAN takes them 


Now 


Dutch woman for you. 


APELDOORN: there’s a 

She knows 
enough to feed her hero. 

Vincent: Well, I say three cheers for 
Jan van Hoof, the hero of Haarlem. 

Jan: And I say, have you got another 
piece of kuchen, Netty? (AU laugh 
as the curtain falls. 

THE END 


Production Notes on page 107) 





Part Five 


Graduation Program 





Ar Rise: 


Sing the 


Songs of Freedom 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES 

l'irst Boy 

kirst GIRL 

SECOND GIRL 

SECOND Boy 

CHORUS 

Mary WILLIAMS 

,ACHEL 

SARAH 

CHARLES NORRIS 

JOHN DicKINSON 

SONS OF LIBERTY 

LOUDSPEAKER VOICE 

JED 

AARON 

HARTLEY 

JosEPH HOPKINSON 

Emity HopKINSON 

GILBERT Fox 

Dr. BEANES 

I’RANcIS Scorr Kry 

SAMUEL [FRANCIS SMITH 

CONFEDERATE Boys 

Union Boys 

NEGRO WoMEN 

WORKMEN 

KMMA LAZARUS 

LEAH 
(Many parts may be doubled up) 
Time: The present. 
SETTING: Auditorium stage with stand 
for M.C., chairs for Cuorus at back. 
M.C, 


places on stage. 


and CHorvus are in 


fc 
t 
l 


yund in The Fireside Book of Favorite American 
»y Boni, Lloyd and Battaglia (Simon and Schuster, 
ano 


M.C.: Friends, our program for today 


revolves around a small two-syllable 
word that is one of the biggest and 
most important words in the world. 
Bil- 


lions of dollars have been spent for 


Wars have been fought over it. 


it and against it. Millions upon mil- 
lions of people have been, and now 
are, involved in getting it and trying 
to preserve it. The word is freedom. 

Does it seem strange to you that 
we teen-agers have chosen the theme 
of freedom for our program we 
who have been accused so often of 
taking the blessings of liberty for 
granted? We who are supposed to 
be so preoccupied with having a good 
time that we forget about serious 
things! 

It is true that freedom has come 
to our generation the easy way. We 
are privileged to live in a democracy 
that 
as a gift tied with a golden ribbon. 
We have not had to lift a finger to 
win this freedom. 


has been handed down to us 


Some of our an- 
cestors, even some of our fathers, 
fought for it, and died for it. But 
we face the space age with this gift 
in our hands. Do we appreciate it? 
Do we value it enough? Do we in- 
tend to preserve it? 

All songs in this play (except “‘America’’) can be 
Songs 





We hope, by the end of this pro- 
gram, that you will know our answer 
We hope you 


that although we are ac- 


without reservation. 
will see 
cused of being careless and selfish, 
we do not think that life is Just an 
amusement park. 

In case you are wondering, here 
is how we got the idea for the pro- 
gram in the first place. Several weeks 
ago one of our boys happened upon 
some lines he had never read before. 
(First Boy enters, vith open book.) 

First Boy: “Years of the 
Years of the unperform’d! 


modern! 

Your 
horizon rises, I see it parting away 
for more august dramas, 

I see not America only, not only 
Liberty’s nation but other nations 
preparing, 
tremendous entrances and 
the 
(First Giri 
enters from other side of stage, stands 


] see 


exits, new combinations, soli- 


darity of races 


listening. 


“T see Freedom ... with Law on 


one side and Peace on the other...” 

First Girt: What are you reading? 

First Boy: It’s called “Years of the 
Modern.” ~* 

First Giri: “Years of the Modern!” 
That means your years and mine. 
(Gestures to include Our 
years. ‘Tremendous entrances and 


audience ) 
exits” fits in with where we stand, 
the age, 
Who’s the new poet? 
First Boy (Lvasivel 


facing space doesn’t it? 
, reading) : ““Never 
were such sharp questions ask’d as 
this day...’ (Srconp Giri comes 


in, stands near First Girt.) 


First Giri: He talks a language we 
What 


can understand. does he 


think lies ahead for us? 

First Boy (Reading): “No one knows 
What will happen next, such por- 
tents fill the days and nights.”’ 

SeconD GirL: What in the world are 
you two talking about? 

First Giri: About a new poet, look- 
ing into our future. 

SECOND Boy (Coming tn, standing near 
lirst Boy): What new poet? (Looks 
over First Boy’s shoulder, laughs) 
New? We studied him in English 
last Don’t 
(Recites dramatically) 

“Sail, sail thy best, ship of De- 
mocracy! 

Of value is thy freight 
the Present only, 


year. you remember? 


’tis not 


The Past is also stored in thee!” 

First Girt: That’s Walt Whitman, 
isn’t it? 

First Boy: A gold star for your di- 
ploma. 

Sreconp Giri: What do you mean, he’s 
looking into our future? Walt Whit- 
man wrote a hundred years ago. 

I'irst Boy: But the past is also stored 
in the present, remember. And in 
the future, too. Someone has figured 
out that in the course of world his- 
tory twenty or more different civili- 

risen and fallen. 

All have fallen but ours. The prob- 


zations have risen 


lem we’re facing now is how to make 
ours last. History should help us out. 
First Grr: Ours is a good civilization. 
We have to make it last. And if 
going back into the past will help, 
let’s go! 
Sreconp Boy: How far? 
First Boy: Far enough to become re- 
with most 


acquainted America’s 


vital weapon. 





Seconp Girt: Most vital weapon? 
Rockets? Guided But 
they’re new. What do you mean 
re-acquainted? 

First Boy (Slowly): The most vital 
weapon we have, or ever will have, 
hasn’t anything to do with rockets. 

“Life, 

Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 

ness!” 

First Giri: That’s true — when you 
come to think of it. I guess we just 
don’t think about freedom enough, 
though. 


missiles? 


It’s our heritage of freedom. 


First Boy: To preserve our freedom 
we have to preserve our democracy 
— as the only way to meet the ‘“‘tre- 
mendous entrances and exits” ahead. 

Seconp Boy and Seconp GrirRu: But 
what can we do? 

First Giri: We can’t sit back and take 
our blessings for granted, that’s cer- 
tain. 

First Boy: No, we can’t. We have to 
treasure the ideals of justice, liberty, 
and respect for the individual. We 
must keep our freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, and freedom 
from tyranny, and make _ these 
things count in our lives and other 
people’s lives. 

SeconD Boy: All right. I’m for broad- 
casting the songs of freedom all over 
town! 

First Boy: Not only the songs, but 
the spirit that prompted them in 
the first place. 

First Giri: Say, we’ve been trying 
to think of something appropriate 
for our graduation program.* Why 
not use the songs of freedom as our 
theme? 


*May be changed to fit the occasion — class day, etc. 


SECOND GirR-: Let's! 

Seconp Boy: Come on, what are we 
waiting for? (They hurry out.) 

M.C.: And so, my friends, today we 
are singing the songs of freedom. 
Today we are going back into the 
past to recapture the spirit of men 
and women who made our country 
the land of the free. 

Cuorus: “My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
Irom every mountain side 
Let Freedom ring.” 

M.C.: Let Freedom ring as it did along 
the Atlantic seaboard in the early 
days of our settlement! Let it ring 

though men be banished to the 
wilderness for speaking out on the 
side of liberty and the rights of man! 
(Pauses, changes tone) The time is 
1636, late January, of a cold and 
snowy year. The place is Salem, 
Massachusetts. (Mary WIL.LIAMs, 
RACHEL and Sarau enter.) The wife 
of Roger Williams is talking with 
two friends who have come to call. 

Mary: My husband always said it was 
unbelievable how God’s children 
could persecute God’s children. 

SaRAH: It’s ridiculous that the Puri- 
tans, who came to these shores to 
find religious freedom, should deny 
that same freedom to others. Your 
husband is a courageous man, Mary. 
Everyone knows that Roger Wil- 
liams will speak his mind no matter 
what the consequences. 

RacuHEL (Gloomily): I dread to think 
of the consequences in this case. 


SarAH: Most of us are courageous 





only to a point a point we con- 
sider safe for our comfort and se- 
curity. But not Brother Williams. 
He will do anything to promote the 
cause of freedom. Imagine his 
standing up and telling the Council 
that Church and State must be 
separated when the Council now 
rules both Church and State! 


agine his contending that everyone 


Im- 


should be allowed to worship ac- 
cording to his own conscience, when 
the 
their own beliefs on everyone. Why, 
Brother Williams even dares to talk 
to the Council about democracy! 


Puritans are bent on forcing 


Racue.: How long has it been, Mary, 
since he had to flee in that dreadful 
snowstorm? 

Mary: Hight days. 
from him! 


And still no word 


Saran: The baseness of the Council! 
After giving him until spring to 
leave the colony, then to decide sud- 
denly to seize him and ship him off 
to England! And he so ill with the 
fever. 

Mary (Desperately): Do you think 

that a sick 

could drag himself through such a 


is it possible man 


blizzard — sixty miles to the nearest 
camp of friendly Indians? 


No 


SARAH: Of course, it’s possible. 


one knows the wilderness like your 
husband, Mary. 


If anyone could 
escape to safety, he is the one. He 
wasn’t doubtful, was he? 

Mary: No. 
than mine 

Saran: How fearful the Council must 
be that he will plant some seeds of 


But his faith is greater 


democracy amongst us! 


RacHEL (Gloomily): Having to flee and 


leave all his worldly goods behind 
to say nothing of his wife and two 
small daughters. 
Mary: We are to join him when he 
starts the new colony in the spring. 
RacHEL: A sick man making his way 
through a blizzard. 
SarAH: You can be sure he was grateful 
It would blot out his 
footprints. It would confuse his pur- 
Why, I can just see Brother 
Williams forcing his way ahead, sing- 


for the storm. 
suers., 


ing in the storm. 

Mary (Nodding): His favorite hymn 
“We Gather Together.” He 
especially fond of the last stanza. 

SARAH: Let’s sing it for him now! 

Mary, RacHEeL, Saran (Singing last 
stanza of “We Gather Together’): 
“We all do extol Thee, Thou Leader 

in battle, 
And pray that Thou still our De- 
fender wilt be. 


was 


Let Thy congregation escape tribu- 
lation; 

Thy name be ever praised! O Lord, 
make us free!’ (Hxit, repeating 

the last line.) 

M.C.: Roger Williams, and 
hungry, made his way through the 
blizzard to the camp of friendly 
Narragansetts. The following Spring, 
on land purchased from the Indians, 
he started a colony at Providence, 
Rhode Island, promising religious 

The constitution he 

helped draw up for the colony was 


fevered 


freedom to all. 


the first democratic one in America. 
Cuorus: “Thy name be ever praised! 
O Lord, make us free! 
M.C.: The next milestone in our free- 
1735. Peter 


Zenger, after enduring months of 


”) 


dom came in John 





imprisonment in a dark clammy cell, 
was declared not guilty of libeling 
the royal governor in his newspaper. 
The case was really a test of strength 
between a tyrannical colonial gov- 
lor the first 
time, a printer’s right to publish 
the unvarnished truth about the 
government was upheld by a court. 
A milestone for freedom of speech! 


ernor and the people. 


Cuorus: “Thy name be ever praised! 
O Lord, make us free!’’ 
M.C.: Freedom is a jewel with many 
facets: Freedom to worship as one 
pleases, freedom to speak the truth, 
and then freedom from tyranny. 
(Pauses, chang 8 tone 
of 1768. John Penn- 
sylvania lawyer, is talking to his 
friend, Charles Norris of Philadel- 
phia. (Norris and DicKINSON enter.) 


t is the spring 
Dickinson, a 


Both men are disturbed by the con- 
tinuing crisis between England and 
the American colonies. Trouble had 
started three before when 
England passed the Stamp Act, im- 


years 


posing a system of tax duties on the 
colonists. 


Norris: You’re too mild in your op- 
position, Mr. Dickinson. 
Dickrnson: I don’t believe in violent 


resistance. I’m doing my best to 
point out the evils of British policy 
in a quiet way. 


What 


we need is something rousing like a 


Norris: Too quiet, too quiet. 


good patriotic song! 

Dickinson: We may have to resort to 
force in the end, but I still think 
we can work out this thing peace- 
ably. 

Norris: How? 


Dickinson: By refusing to import 


89 


And 
by refusing to export our goods to 
Britain. 
English merehants can understand. 


British goods, for one thing. 
Loss of trade is something 
Rattling our swords will only make 


After all, Mr. Norris, 


we're fewer than three million here 


them laugh. 

in America with all too many on 
the side of England. 

Norris: I still think we need something 
more telling than economic pressure. 
With your ability as a writer, John 
Dickinson, you could do something 
to spark the patriots. Can't 
think to 


along to James Otis for the Sons of 


you 


of a stirring song pass 


Liberty? You used to write poems, 
I remember. 
re- 


long since 


Still 


DickINSoN: I have 


nounced poetry. (Shrugs 
as the y go out. 

M.C.: A few days later John Dickinson 
wrote to James Otis, patriot leader 
in Massachusetts: “I enclose you a 
song for American freedom.”’ It was 
“The Liberty Song,” our first patriotic 
American song. Very quickly it be- 
came the rallying ery for patriots up 

the Atlantic 
(Several Sons oF LIBERTY come 
singing “The Liberty Song.’’) 

Sons oF Liserty: “Come join hand in 

hand, brave Americans all, 
And rouse your bold hearts at fair 
Liberty’s call; 


and down seaboard. 


un 


No tyrannous acts shall suppress 
your just claim, 
Or 
name. 
Cuorus (Joining in): 
“In Freedom 
Freedom we'll live. 
Our purses are ready. 


stain with dishonor America’s 


we're born and in 





Steady, friends, steady; 
Not as slaves, but as freemen our 
money we'll give. 
Sons or Liserty: “Then join hand in 
hand, brave Americans all, 
By uniting we stand, by dividing 
we fall; 
In so righteous a cause let us hope 
to succeed, 
For heaven approves of each gen- 
erous deed. 
Cuorus (Joining in): “In Freedom 
we’re born,” etc. 
M.C.: The following year, 1769, John 
Adams made this entry in his diary: 
LoupsPEAKER Voice: “Dined with 350 
Sons of Liberty in Robinson’s Tav- 
Dorchester. There 
large collection of good company. 
We had The Liberty Song (Dickin- 
and 
joined in the chorus.”’ 
LIBERTY repeat 
Sons oF LIBERTY exit.) 
M.C.: In the spring of 1775 the Revolu- 
tionary War began. A month before 
the first shots were fired at Lexing- 
ton Concord, Patrick Henry 
made history in the revolutionary 
He burst 
into an eloquent speech with a ring 
that the 


ern in was a 


the whole 


son’s) company 
(CHorus and 


SONS OF chorus. 


and 

convention of Virginia. 

of defiance echoes down 
years. 

LouDSPEAKER Voice: “Shall we gather 
strength and in- 

action? Shall we acquire the means 


by irresolution 


of effectual resistance by lying su- 


pinely on our backs, and hugging 
the delusive phantom of hope, until 
our shall 
hand and foot? 


bound us 
. The battle is 
not to the strong alone, it is to the 
vigilant, the active, the brave. ... 


enemies have 


Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery?” 

M.C.: Soon General Washington took 
command of the colonial army, and 
raw recruits began to train. Men 
sang ‘‘The Liberty Song’ and 
marched to the lively strains of 
“Yankee Doodle,” — a tune they 
had taken the British. 
I'reedom was the star on the horizon 
and our poor little army struggled 
toward it. (Pauses) Late in the 
year 1777, a small, discouraged 
American army is forced to retire 
to Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 


over from 


Things have not been going well for 
General Washington. He has been 
defeated at Brandywine. He has 
lost Philadelphia, and the British 
are moving in for the winter. He 
has just barely escaped from the 
enemy at Germantown. As night 
falls, the troops make camp a few 
miles east of Valley Forge. Three 
young soldiers, tired, ragged, hun- 
gry, gather wood for their fire. 
Jep (Coming in with something between 
Where’s the wood? 
Hurry! I have a smouldering stick. 
AARON (Coming with wood): Here. It’s 
not very dry. (Fizes sticks) I'll hold 
my coat around and you blow. 
Harttey (Hurrying in): Wait, I’ve 
found some dry leaves and pine 
(Sets leaves between sticks. 


two sticks): 


needles. 
They stoop around fire.) 

Jep (Holding out hands): Lord, that’s 
Zoe rd. 

Aaron (Disgruntled): 
That the British got our nice warm 
quarters in Philadelphia? 

HartTLEY: Maybe they got our quar- 


What’s good? 





ters, Aaron, but they didn’t get us. 
(CHorus starts humming tune of 
“Chester.’’) 

Jep: There’s that song again, ‘‘Ches- 
ter.’ The song of the Revolution! 
It’s almost as good as a fire. 

Aaron: Good for what? For starving 
to the tune of it? 

Jep: For reminding us what 
fighting for, that’s what. 
from tyranny! 


we're 

Freedom 

Freedom to live our 

By the 
way, Hartley, I found out who wrote 
that song. You were wondering. 
Fellow named William Billings. A 
tanner, born in Boston. 

Harr.ey: A tanner? 

Jep: Yes. With very little education. 
Just a natural born musicmaker, and 
a patriot. 


own lives in our own way! 


AARON: What company is he in? 

Jep: He’s not in the army. 

Aaron: Thought you said he was a 
patriot? 

Jeep: Look, Aaron. He’s deformed. 
One leg shorter than the other, and 

And blind in one 

eye. He’s worse off than we are, 

but he 


to sing. 


one arm withered. 
keeps making music for us 
Hart.ey: Listen — listen to them sing. 
Tired, hungry, nothing but rags on 
our backs — and we’re singing! 
JED and Hartiey (Stand and sing to 
the tune of “‘Chester’’): 
“Let tyrants shake their iron rod, 
And Slav’ry clank her galling chains. 
We fear them not: we trust in God, 
New England’s God forever reigns.” 
AARON (Moved, stands and joins in): 
“The Foe comes on with haughty 
stride. 


Our troops advance with martial 


noise. 
Their Vet’rans flee before our Youth, 
And Gen’rals yield to beardless boys. 
(CHorus joins in, repeating last two 
lines above.) 
HartLey: That sounds like men who 
have something to fight for. Free- 
What if we are tired and 
That’s only for a day, a 
Freedom's for a good long 


dom! 
hungry? 
week, 
time. 
Jep (Pointing off-stage): the 
mess sergeant with some bread, you 


Bread! (They 


There’s 
beardless boys. 
hurry out.) 
M.C.: The war for independence was 
fought and won. After considerable 
debate and bickering, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America 
was signed 
of liberty. 
Our new country began to stretch 
and develop economically and politi- 
cally. Eli Whitney invented the 
cotton gin. Charles Newbold took 
patent 


- to secure the blessings 


out a for an iron plow. 
Political parties came into being — 
the party of Jefferson as opposed to 
followers of Hamilton and John 
Adams. And in the meantime fric- 
tion developed with England and 
l'rance over trade, boundaries, and 
frontier incidents. (Pause) One 
spring evening in 1798, in Phila- 
delphia, Joseph Hopkinson, a young 
lawyer, is reading the evening paper. 
(JOSEPH enters, shaking head over 
paper.) He puts it down when his 
wife comes in. (EMILY enters.) 

JosePpH: Oh, why must we have all 
this hostility in our new country! 
Instead of everyone working to- 





gether for America’s greatness, one 
group is bitterly anti-French, an- 
other as_ bitterly anti-British. It 
seems to me that war with France is 
inevitable if this goes on. 

EmiLy: Don’t worry so, Joseph. (Sooth- 
How the 

office today? 


ingly) did things go at 


Wait till I 
(Laughs You'll 


In my seven years of 


JosePH (Calming down 
tell you, Emily 
be amused. 
practice I never had such a request 
as came to me today. 

EmiLy: A new case? 

JOSEPH: Hardly a 
that young Englishman we met at 
the Fine Arts Ball last year? Gilbert 

(EMILY I’ve talked to 

him on several occasions. A likable 


chap. 


case Remember 


lox. nods. ) 
He has recently joined the 
of the Chestnut Street 
Theater as a singer. It’s in that ca- 
pacity that he came to see me today. 


company 


Emi.y: Does a singer need a lawyer? 

JOSEPH: No, but he needs a song. 

Emity: I don’t understand. 

Josepu (Laughing): My dear Emily, 
he wants me to write him a song for 
a benefit performance. To the tune 
of “The President’s March.” Did 
you ever hear of anything more 
ridiculous? 

Emity (Seriously): You could do it, 
you know. 

Joseru: I? What could I write a song 
about? 

Emity: Something that stirs you 
deeply, something that would impel 
you to write spirited words. 

JosepH: Why, that’s exactly what Fox 
said! But what could stir me enough 
to make me a poet? 


Emity: Not a day passes but you speak 


Josepu (Excited): Vl try! 


of the need for unity in our new 
United States, Joseph. If you 
could put some of your ideas across 
in a song, think how much good it 
might do. 

By jove, 
American 


Ill try. To arouse an 


spirit would be 


(He 


worth 
IeMILY 


something 

doing. hurries out. 
follows.) 

M.C.: And so Joseph Hopkinson wrote 
his song and Gilbert Fox sang it in 
the Chestnut Street Theater a few 
nights later. 

Fox (Coming in, singing “Hail, Colum- 
bia’) 

“Hail, Columbia, happy land, 

Hail, ye heroes, heav’n-born band, 

Who fought and bled in Freedom’s 
cause, 

Who fought and bled in Freedom’s 
Cause, 

And when the storm of war was gone, 

Enjoy’d the peace your valor won. 

Let independence be our boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost, 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altar reach the skies.’ 

Cnuorus (Joining tn): 


’ 


“Firm, united 
let us be, 

Ral’ying round our liberty, 

As a band of brothers join’d, 

Peace and safety we shall find.” 

(If desired, Fox may sing another 

“Hail, with 
CHORUS again joining tn on chorus. 
Fox exits.) 

M.C.: Joseph Hopkinson’s song, “Hail, 


stanza of Columbia,” 


Columbia,”’ was received with great 
enthusiasm, and his object of getting 
Americans to rise above their pas- 
sions and prejudices was to a great 
extent attained. Now, more than a 





century and a half later, Joseph 
Hopkinson’s claim to fame _ rests 
“Hail, Columbia” 
than upon his notable success as a 


lawyer and judge. (Pause) 


more upon his 


We move along sixteen years, to 
something that happened during the 
War of 1812, when we were fighting 
to maintain our freedom. We could 
not permit the British to prey on 
our commerce, seize our sailors, and 
stir up the Indians to attack our 
June, 1812, 
Congress declared war on England. 


frontier. And so in 
More than two years later we were 
still fighting. 

Cuorus: “Firm, united let us be, 
Ral’ying round our liberty,” ete. 
M.C.: It is before dawn on the morn- 

ing of September 14, 1814. 


Scott Key, a young Washington at- 


Francis 


torney, is anxiously watching from 
the deck of a small American boat 
anchored in Chesapeake Bay. (Kry 
There British battle- 
ships on either side. The afternoon 


enters) are 
before, Mr. Key and a government 
had 
the release of an American prisoner 
who had been seized by the British 
on their retreat 
But the British, 
Fort McHenry which guarded the 
citv of Baltimore, refused to let the 
Americans return to shore until after 


agent made arrangements for 


from Washington. 


about to attack 


the bombardment. The firing has 
been going on throughout the night. 
While Mr. Key strains to see the 
fort, the 
Beanes, 


released prisoner, Dr. 


& prominent physician, 
enters. (BEANES enters.) 
BEANEsS: Still watehing and waiting, 


Mr. Key? 


Kry: That you, Doctor? Yes, still 
hoping for another glimpse of the 
stars and stripes on the fort. Did 
you get some sleep? 

BEANEs: A little. 
of being free again, after more than a 


I suppose the relief 


fortnight of anxiety as a British 
prisoner, enabled me to sleep in 
spite of the noise. They’ve kept up 
the firing, haven’t they? 

Key: All night. And what if the fort 
falls, Doctor? Last month the 
British burned a good deal of Wash- 
ington. This month is it to be Balti- 

And next month? What will 
happen to our country if its leading 
cities fall to the enemy? 

Breanes: The flag was still there during 
the night. We saw it several times 
by the light of the rockets. 

Kry: But this morning! The suspense 


more? 


is agony. We have made ourselves 
free 


Have we the ability to pre- 


a nation here in America, a 
nation. 
serve it? I feel our cause is just, and 
I believe in the power of justice to 
Still, I'd feel better if I 


saw the stars and stripes still waving. 


prevail. 


BEANES: Dawn will be breaking soon. 
Key: I don’t know when I’ve been so 
anxious 


as this night. There’s so 


much at stake, Doctor our flag, 


our country, our freedom.  (Sud- 


denly points) Look! There through 

Isn’t that the flag? 

BeaNes: | believe it is. 

Key: Then Fort McHenry still stands. 
Baltimore is The flag still 


the mist! 


safe. 
waves! (They exit.) 


M.C.: On his way back to shore that 


morning, Francis Seott Key wrote 
down on the back of 


the words and phrases that 


an envelope 


had 





M.C.: But 


filled his mind during the long 
anxious night. The words took the 
form of a poem which began, “O say, 
can you see, by the dawn’s early 
light, What so proudly we hailed at 
the twilight’s last gleaming - 
The next day Mr. Key showed the 
poem to his friend Judge Nicholson 
in Baltimore. The Judge and his 
wife were so enthusiastic they had 
copies printed and circulated. Soon 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” was 
being sung throughout the young 
nation. Its popularity has never 
waned. In 1931, Congress officially 
made it our national anthem. 
Cuorus (Singing last stanza): “O! 
thus be it ever, when freemen shall 
stand .. .”’ etc. 

M.C.: Freedom marches on. In 1832, 


a song written within half an hour 


” 


became one of the most popular 
patriotic songs ever written in the 
United States. In fact, it has for 
years been popularly called our 
Its author, a 24- 
year-old divinity student, met some 


national hymn. 


of his school expenses by translating 
and writing. He had graduated 
from Harvard three years before in 


the class of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


and of him Holmes had quipped: 
“And there’s a 
nice youngster of excellent pith: 


LOUDSPEAKER VOICE: 


late tried to conceal him by naming 
him Smith.” 

Francis 

Smith was not to be concealed. In 


young Samuel 
1832, he received a letter from the 
president of the Handel and Haydn 
Society in Boston asking him to 
translate or compose verses for a 


song book. (Smrru enters, looking 


through pages of letter.) 


Smiru: For a song book to be used in 


the schools. Hmmm. Here’s a nice 
(Hums 
snatches of tune of ‘“America.’’) 
Patriotic. (Looks up) Why couldn’t 
I use the tune for a patriotic song 
about America? About the land of 
freedom? I’ll get some paper. (zits) 


tune. German words. 


M.C.: Smith wrote his song, and be- 


fore the year was out it appeared 
in the new song book. The tune was 
an old one, well-known in England 
and Germany. But Smith’s words 
were new for a new country. The 
success of “America’’ was immedi- 
ate. 


Cuorus (Singing second stanza of 


“‘America’’): 
“My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free —’’ ete. 


M.C.: Land of the noble free! But not 


always so free, and not always so 
There was no freedom for 
the Negroes who had been seized in 
Africa and transported like animals 
to our Atlantic seaboard. As early 


noble. 


as 1770, when we were chafing under 
British tyranny, one sixth of our 
country’s population were Negro 
slaves, chafing under the mastery of 
individual owners in the South, 
where slavery was part of the planta- 
tion system. Everyone knows how 
the slavery question became a more 
and more burning issue in every 
political campaign from the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820 until the 
Civil War. The question finally had 
to be settled on the battlefield, our 
country split asunder, North fight- 
ing against South. Never had union 
been so threatened, never was de- 





mocracy in such danger. Abraham 
Lincoln spoke out forcefully. 

LOUDSPEAKER Voice: “‘As I would not 
be a slave, so I would not be a 
master. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from 
this, to the extent of the difference, 
is no democracy. 

“IT would the Union. I 
would save it in the shortest way 
under the Constitution. My 
paramount object in this struggle is 
to save the Union. 

“Plainly the sheep and the wolf 
are not agreed upon a definition of 
liberty.” 

M.C.: The South had its own national 
anthem, extolling the rights of a 
band of brothers fighting for their 
liberty. (Several CONFEDERATE Boys 
carrying the Confederate flag come in 
singing “The Bonnie Blue Flag.’’) 

CoNFEDERATE Boys: “‘We are a band 

of brothers, and native to the soil, 
Fighting for our liberty with treas- 

ure, blood, and toil; 
And when our rights were threat’ned, 
the cry rose near and far: 
Hurrah! for the Bonnie Blue Flag, 
that bears a Single Star.” (They 
stand at one side of stage.) 

M.C.: The North also had its songs. 
George Root’s “The Battle Cry of 
Freedom,” written a few hours after 
President Lincoln’s call for troops, 


save 


immediately became popular 


throughout the 
stirring words. 

Cnorus (Chanting): “Yes, we'll rally 

round the flag, boys, we'll rally 


North, 


with its 


once again, 
Shouting the battle ery of Freedom, 
We'll rally from the hillside, we'll 


gather from the plain, 
Shouting the battle ery of Freedom!” 

M.C.: Another of George Root’s songs 
became a famous marching song for 
the Boys in Blue. (Union Boys 
come marching in carrying the stars 
and stripes, singing.) 

Union Boys: “Tramp, tramp, tramp, 

the boys are marching, 

Cheer up, comrades, they will come 
(they will come) 

And beneath the starry flag we shall 
breathe the air again 

Of the free land in our own beloved 
home.” (Un1on Boys stand oppo- 
site CONFEDERATE Boys.) 

M.C.: And sometimes both North and 
South, weary of fighting, hoping for 
peace and unity again, would sing 
the same songs, like the nostalgic 
“Just Before the Battle, Mother.”’ 

CONFEDERATE Boys and UNION Boys: 
“Hark! I hear the bugle calling, 
Tis the signal for the fight; 

Now may God protect us, Mother, 

As He ever does the right. 

Hear the ‘Battle Cry of Freedom,’ 

How it swells upon the air! 

Oh yes, we'll rally ’round the stand- 
ard, 

Or we'll perish nobly there.” (They 

exit together, repeating the last few 

lines as they march out.) 

M.C.: And then the war between the 

The had 

Lincoln’s “government 


states was over. Union 
been saved. 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people” was going to have another 
chance. (Several NeGro WoMEN 
cross stage singing jubilantly, “Oh, 
Freedom.’’) 

NEGRO Women: “Qh, freedom! 


freedom! 


Oh, 





Oh, freedom over me! 

I’ll be buried in my grave, 

home to my Lord an’ be 

free.” (They exit.) 

M.C.: Following the Civil War, a new 
era began, an era of expansion and 
The West 

Those who 

in the 

East sang sentimental parlor songs 

like “Silver Threads Among the 

Gold” and “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

But the pioneers, the lumberjacks, 


An’ go 


industrial development. 
was being opened up. 


stayed respectably at home 


the steel drivers, the cowboys, who 

helped push our frontiers westward, 

sang new songs of freedom-to-work 
and freedom-to-move around. 

The campaign for shorter working 
hours began soon after the end of the 
war between the states, but it was 
not until the ’80’s that the campaign 
for an 8-hour day gained momentum. 
At labor’s first May Day celebration 
in 1886, a song called “Eight Hours” 
was adopted as the official song of 
the movement WORKMEN enter 

singing “Light Hours.” 

WorkKMEN: “We mean to make things 
over, we re ired of toil for 
naught, 

With but bare enough to live upon 

and ne’er an hour for thought; 

We want to feel the sunshine, and we 

want to smell the flow’rs, 

We are sure that God has willed it, 

and we mean to have eight hours. 

We're summoning our 


] 


the shipyard, 


ftorees trom 
shop, and mill. 
Crorus (Joining in): “Eight hours for 


work, eight hours fo 


rest, 
ight hours for what 
Kight 


e will, 
hours fon ork, eight hours 


for rest, 


Kight hours for what we will.” 
(WORKMEN exit on last two lines.) 
M.C.: The freedom America stood for 

was talked about around the world. 

lreedom of religion. 
and movement. 
without fear of 
Freedom to get ahead, to 
become someb« uly. All these existed 
in large measure in our country, so 
rich in natural 


speech and 
work 


live 


Freedom of 
Freedom to 
tyranny. 


Immi- 
grants poured in, in increasing num- 


resources. 


bers. Listen to the figures. 
LOUDSPEAKER Vorce: Between 1821 
and 1830 107,000 immigrants 
Jetween 1851 and 1860 — 2,453,000 
Between 1881 and 1890 — 4,737,000 
Between 1901 and 1910 — 8,136,000. 
M.C.: In 1886 the people of France 
presented us with a symbol of what 
our country stood for. They gave 
us a colossal statue, to stand on an 
New York harbor where 
all incoming 


island in 
and outgoing ships 
could see it. The Statue of Liberty! 
(Pause) Let’s look in at the home of 
a wealthy New York family in the 
summer of the year the statue was 
presented. A young woman of 36, 
a successful friend of 
IXmerson, is much affected by the 


writer and 
implications of this gift from France. 
She 


friend. 


Her name is Emma Lazarus. 


is talking earnestly to a 
and LeAH enter. 

Think 
peoples of Europe will feel when they 
The Statue of 
Liberty, with its torch of freedom 


held high. 


Lean: It’s strange how deeply vou feel 


(IoMMA 


[oMMA: how the oppressed 


see the statue, Leah! 
You've 


about these things, Emma. 


always had wealth, a devoted family, 





happiness. Yet you put yourself in 
the place of refugees and poor im- 
migrants and know 


feel. 


Emma: Is that so strange? 


how they must 


Lean: You organize campaigns for 
refugee relief, and you write articles 
defending oppressed peoples. You 
do more than anyone I know. 

Emma: It’s little enough. (Takes paper 
from pocket) I’ve written a few words 
about the new statue, Leah. A 

What do you think of it? 
(Hands paper to Lean) 

LEAH (A fte r reading silently for a few 
minutes, aloud): 


sonnet. 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teem- 
ing shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed, to me: 

I lift my lamp beside the 
door.” 
affected.) 

Lean: It’s wonderful. 


golden 
(LEAH looks UD, much 
(Arm mn arm, 
EMMA and LEAH cross stage slowly 
and exit.) 


M.C.: 
Liberty 


Statue of 


Lazarus 


The sonnet to the 
by Emma was 
chosen to be engraved on a tablet 
for the pedestal of the statue before 
the year was out. It can still be 
read there by visitors to Bedloe’s 
Island. 
Cnorus: ‘‘Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet Freedom’s song;”’ etc. 
M.C.: And then came the twentieth 
Dic- 
tators challenged democracy, tried 
to sweep it off the face of the earth, 


century —~ and two world wars. 


tried to force defenseless 
countries a rule of might instead of 
a rule of right. America could not 
sit and watch with folded hands. In 
his message to Congress in April, 
1917, President Wilson declared: 

LoupsPEAKER Vorce: “The world 
must be made safe for democracy. 


upon 


Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political lib- 
erty.” 

M.C.: And later the same year, when 
we were fighting by the side of our 
freedom-loving allies, President Wil- 
son said: 

LOUDSPEAKER Vorce: “We have been 
given the opportunity to serve man- 
kind as we once served ourselves in 
the great days of our Declaration of 

In this day of 

the revelation of our duty not only 


Independence. 


to defend our own rights as a nation 
but to defend also the rights of free 
men throughout the world ...a 
new light shines about us. The great 
duties of a new day awaken a new 
and greater national spirit in us.” 
M.C.: We met the same challenge in 
the Second World War. 


mv friends, at 


And how, 
the advent of the 
space age, the challenge is with us 
again. Our differences with dic- 
tators have not been resolved. Com- 
munism promises the hungry nations 
of the world freedom from poverty, 
but would deny them the other free- 
Will we have the 


foresight and courage to help strug- 


doms we enjoy. 


gling countries gain the four free- 
President 
freedom. of 


doms made famous by 


Roosevelt speech, 


freedom of worship, freedom from 


want, freedom from fear? (First 





3oy, First Girt, Seconp Boy, and 

Seconp Giri have appeared at one 
side of stage during this speech. Now 
the y come forward.) 

First Boy: This is where we come in. 

M.C.: You? 

First Boy: This is where the present 
joins the past, and learns from it. 
This is where the future begins. 

First Giri: We represent the “Years 
of the Modern,” ready to take part 
in the tremendous entrances and 
exits ahead. 

M.C.: Ready to take part? 

Seconp Girt: We want to see to it 
that the years ahead will be good 
years. 

Seconp Boy: We want to keep Free- 
dom with Law on one side and Peace 
on the other, as Walt Whitman 
prophesied. 

M.C. (Stepping away from stand): The 


stage is yours. May the blessings of 


Cuorus) All we have here is the 
past, with its precious legacy of 
ideals realized. Have you a cue to 
the future, my friends? 

First Boy: Yes. 
word. 


A cue and a watch- 
lkirst and Seconp Girus: “I see not 
America only, not only Liberty’s 
nation but other nations preparing,” 
First and Seconp Boys: “I see tre- 
mendous entrances and exits, new 
combinations, the solidarity of 


” 


TROGE 2. « « 


ALL Four: “Sail, sail thy best, ship 


of Democracy!” (Join in last stanza 
of ‘““America’’) 

“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 

Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 

With Freedom’s holy light; 

Protect us by Thy might, 


Great God, our King.” (Curtain) 
THE END 


history be upon you! (Gestures at 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
SING THE SONGS OF FREEDOM 


Characters: 12 male; 8 female; 2 male or fe- 
male; as many extras as desired. (Many 
parts may be doubled up.) 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: The four boys and girls, master of 

ceremonies and chorus wear modern, every- 
All others are dressed in the 
fashion of the times which they represent. 


Properties: Book, for first bov: sticks, for 
Jed: wood, for Aaron; leaves, for Hartley; 
newspaper, for Joseph Hopkinson; letter, 
for Samuel Francis Smith; Confederate 
flag, for Confederate boy s; stars and stripes, 
for Union boys; paper, for Emma Lazarus. 


day dress. 


Setting: The stage is bare, except for a reading 
stand, for the master of ceremonies, and 
chairs along rear stage for the chorus. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Six 


Radio Play 





The Would-Be Gentleman 


by Moliére 


Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
MADAME JOURDAIN 
Monsieur JOURDAIN 
Music MASTER 
DaNcING MASTER 
PutLosopuy TEACHER 
LucILE JOURDAIN 
CLEONTE 
SALES CLERK 
NARRATOR 


MADAME JouRDAIN: Monsieur Jour- 


dain, my husband, you’re a fool! 
Dressing up as though you're on 
your way to a fancy ball! 
language teachers, and dancing 
teachers, and fencing teachers, and 
musie teachers! The next thing I 
know, you'll be paying somebody 
And all 
because you think you can turn your- 
self into an aristocrat. Why don’t 
you face the fact that you’re a 
merchant, always have been a mer- 
chant, and always will be? You, a 
gentleman? Ha! 


Hiring 


to teach you to breathe! 


JourDAIN: My dear wife, I don’t see 


what the fuss is about, just because 
I respect quality. There is nothing 
to compare with genteel society. 
There’s no true dignity except among 
the nobility. I would give my right 
arm to have been born a count or 
marquis. But since I wasn’t born 
into the nobility, I’m going to buy 
my way in! 


Music: 


N 


Lighthearted theme, in and 


under. 


ARRATOR: Did you just hear those 


two? They are Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Jourdain, going at the same 
old argument between them for the 

well, at least the twenty-seventh 
time this week! It’s always the same 
old thing with them: 
Jourdain wants to be a high-class 
and Madame Jourdain 
wants simply to be Madame Jour- 


Monsieur 
nobleman, 


dain! A great playwright once wrote 
a marvelously funny comedy about 
them, in which he told the entire 
story. Want to hear it? All right 
then: ladies and gentlemen, we now 
the by 
“The Gentle- 


present 
Mohliére, 


famous comedy 
Would-Be 


”? 
man. 


Music: Gay theme, in and under. 


N 


ARRATOR: The play begins in a room 


in the house of Monsieur Jourdain 
in Paris. A simple merchant, Jour- 
dain longs to be an aristocrat, a 
nobleman 
quality. 


a true gentleman of 
And so he has hired all 
sorts of teachers and tailors, who, 
he hopes, will give him all of the 
knowledge and graces he needs. It’s 
almost time for his daily lessons. 
Listen! Here come his music master 
and his dancing master, and I be- 
lieve they’re discussing this very 
student, Monsieur Jourdain! 





Musi 


Jourdain will be along in a moment. 


Masrer: | suppose Monsieur 


DancinG Master: Yes, he’s generally 
right on time for his lessons. 
Music Master: We’re both 
kept pretty with him, eh, 


dancing master? 


being 

busy 

DancinGc Master: Indeed we are! 

Music Master: Ah, this fellow Jour- 
dain is just what we need, with his 
fantastic notions of gentility and 
gallantry. I only wish there were 
more people like him! 

Dancinc Masrer: I can’t agree al- 
together. For his own sake I would 
like to see him have a little more 
understanding of the arts. 

Music Master: All the same, you 
don’t refuse to take his money! 

Dancinc Master: Of course not! But 
it would be helpful if he had even 
a little taste! 

Music Masrer: Expecting taste from 
Monsieur Jourdain is like expecting 
cows to give wine instead of milk! 
I’m satisfied just to tell him a lot of 
nonsense that will keep him happy, 
and collect my tee, 

Danctinc Master: Hush! Here he 
comes! 

JourDAIN (Fading on): Ah, good 

And what are 

\re 


going to show me some more of vour 


morning, gentlemen. 
we going to do todav? vou 
tricks? 

MAs‘ 
Wh 


JoURDAIN: You know 


DANCING Tricks, Monsieur 


Jourdain? il tricks? 
Your dialogues 
or prologues or whatever it is 


! 


oO 
~- 


your singing and dancin 
Mustc MAsTER: 
are not tricks, si 


Well, whatever it 1s, 


Musie and daneing 


JOURDAIN music 


master: Oh, I almost forgot. I 
Want your opinions of my new suit! 
Isn't it handsome? 

Music Master: Oh, quite! 
Quite hideous, that is! 

DANCING Master: It’s just 


(Aside) Just right for a fool! 


(Aside) 
right! 
JourDAIN: Look at these colors, how 


You 
could search throughout Paris, and 


elegantly they become me! 


not another gentleman would you 
find that has a suit like this one! 
DancinG Master: I well believe that! 
JOURDAIN: My tailor tells me all the 
gentlemen of quality dress this way. 
Look here: seventy-five ribbons on 
each sleeve! And such exquisite 
taste, so simple and conservative. 
Do you realize that this suit is not 
the least bit gaudy? That’s very 
rare! There are only five colors in 
it: pink, gold, cerise, yellow and 
chartreuse! 
Master: A 
garment! 
Music Master: I only wish I had one 
like it! 
Jourpatn: Ah-ha, but you could not 
[ tell you I paid 
Yes, yes, I 
make the 


DANCING most elegant 


afford such a suit. 

quite a fortune for it. 

always say, “Clothes 
man.” 

Music Masrer: They certainly make 
jou!  (Asude 


of you! 


They make an idiot 


Jourpaix: But enough of clothes. 


What are you going to teach me 
today: 
Mustc Masrer: Ah, sir, 


will learn the notes of the seale. 


> 


today you 


JOURDAIN: | may not be a very good 
pupil, sir. The only notes I under- 


stand are those in the bank, and as 





for scales only the kind that 
fish have. 
Music But. sir, 


study, study, study your music, and 


MASTER: you must 
then you will understand. 

JOURDAIN: Does the aristocracy study 
music? 

Music Master: But of course, mon- 
sieur. 

DANCING MASTER: 


as they study dancing! 


Almost as avidly 


JouRDAIN: Then I will study music and 
But I don’t know 
where I'll find the time. I’ve already 


dancing as well! 


a fencing master, and a_ speech 


teacher, and now I’ve taken on a 
teacher of philosophy! 

Music Master: Well, there is some- 
thing in philosophy, but music, sir, 
music 

Danctinc Masrer: And dancing, 

What 


mu- 


sic and dancing! else does 
one need? 

You 
If people of quality do it, so shall I! 


Music Masrer: Wonderful, monsieur! 


JOURDAIN: have convinced me! 


And now today’s lesson is over, as 
the hour is up. 

DancinGc Master: If you will be so 
good as to pay us, monsieur, we 
shall be on our way. 

JOURDAIN: Oh, 
Here is your money. 

Muste Masrer: Thank you, sir. 


certainly, certainly. 

Oh, 
if only all my students were as quick 
to learn their music as you have been 
today! 

DanctinG Master: Never have I had 
a more apt ballet pupil than you! 

JouRDAIN (Pleased): Really? 


nice! Now you both be sure to come 


How 


back tomorrow, and we shall have 


another lesson! 


JOURDAIN: Oh yes! 


JOURDAIN: Certainly! 


JOURDAIN: 


Dancing Master: Goodbye, Mon- 
sieur Jourdain. 
Music Master: Goodbye, Monsieur 


Jourdain. 


JouRDAIN: Goodbye! 


Music: Gay theme, in and under. 

Narrator: As you can see, Monsieur 
Jourdain is certainly getting his 

money’s worth from his tutors, for 


though he may not be learning much, 


they praise and flatter him so that 


But 


here comes the philosophy teacher. 


Let’s hear how his lesson goes! 


he is glad to pay their fees. 


JourDAIN: Ah, good morning, philoso- 


phy teacher. What are you going 
to teach me.? 
PuitosopHy TEACHER: would 


What 


vou like to learn? 


JouRDAIN: Whatever I can, for I want 


above all things to become a scholar. 
I have never gotten over the fact 
that my parents didn’t force me to be 
brilliant when I was young! 
PutLosopny TEACHER: Have you mas- 
tered the rudiments of the sciences? 


! and 


I can read 
write, too! 

Puitosopuy TEAcHER: Then shall I 

teach you logic? 

Yes! 

just what I’ve 

wanted to know. But one question. 


Puitosopuy TEACHER: Yes? 


Indeed! 


Logic is always 


JOURDAIN: What 7s logic? 


Puitosopuy TreAcner: Logic instructs 
us in the three processes of reason- 
ing. 

And 
processes of reasoning? 

PutLosopny TEacHER: Why, the first 
process, the second process, and the 


what are the three 


third process, of course! 





Jourpain: Oh no, that sounds much 


too complicated! Teach me how to 


write beautiful letters; there’s some- 
thing I can use. 

Puitosopny TEacner: Do you wish 
to write in verse? 

Jourpatn: No, no, none of your verse 
stuff for me! 

Puttosopny Treacuer: Then you wish 
to learn prose? 

Jourpain: No, no, neither verse nor 
prose. 

Purosopuy TEACHER: But it must be 

Whatever isn’t 

prose is verse, and whatever isn’t 


in one or the other. 


verse is prose! 
Jourpain: And talking, such as I am 
doing now: which is that? 
Puitosopny TEacuEr: That is prose. 
JouRDAIN: You mean to say that when 
I tell “Get me 
slippers,” or I say to my wife, “You 


my servant, my 
are an old nag!” that is prose? 
PurLosopuy TEACHER: Certainly, sir! 
JourDaIn: Well, my Here 
I’ve been talking prose for forty 
never known it, 
you’ve told me. 
PuiLosopuy TEACHER: You are a very 


goodness! 


and and 


grateful I am that 


years 


quick student, Monsieur: Jourdain. 
That’s all for today’s lesson. If 
you will now pay me my fee, I shall 
come again tomorrow. 
JoURDAIN: Certainly. 
PHILOSOPHY 


Here you are. 

Teacner: Thank you, 
kind gentleman! 

JOURDAIN: Eh? What did you call me? 

Puitosopuy TEacuer: Kind gentle- 
man. 

JouRDAIN: Well, thank you! 


fancy, “kind gentleman!” 


Just 
Here’s 
an extra gold piece for your “kind 
gentleman.” 


TEACHER: I am indeed 
obliged, my lord. 

JOURDAIN (Happily): My lord! Oh my 
goodness! Here is another gold piece. 
Only fancy! “My lord!” 

PutLosopuy TEAcHER: Oh, you are too 
kind, your grace! 


PHILOSOPHY 


JourpAIN: Your grace! Your grace! 


Take this for “your grace!’ 

PutLosopHy Tracnrer: My lord, I 
thank your lordship for your grace’s 
liberality! 

JOURDAIN (With a sigh of relief): It’s 
just as well he stopped at “your 

grace!”’ I might have given him the 
whole purse! 

Music: Sprightly theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Now do not suppose that 
Monsieur Jourdain’s wife approves 
of all her husband’s carrying on. 

Whatever he 
does to appear more like a gentle- 
man, she immediately finds fault 
with. Of his clothes, Madame Jour- 
dain has this to say: 

MADAME What you 
doing in that get-up? Tell me, hus- 
band: Are you planning on apply- 
ing for a job as a circus clown? 


Quite the contrary! 


JOURDAIN: are 


Narrator: Of the dancing lessons she 
says this: 

MapDAME JouRDAIN: Are you learning 
to dance for the time when you'll 
be too feeble to walk? 

NarRATOR: And of the fencing lessons: 

MAapAME JoURDAIN: Are you learning 
to fence because you want to mur- 
der somebody? 

/ARRATOR: But Madame Jourdain’s 
biggest complaint to her husband is 
about the way he is treating their 
daughter, a lovely eighteen-year-old 
girl named Lucile. 





MapDAME JourDAIN: Why don’t you 
give up all this foolishness and 
horseplay, my husband? You’d do 
much better to think about getting 
a husband for your daughter! 

JourRDAIN: I'll think about getting 
Lucile married when a suitable hus- 
band comes along. Till that time, I 
intend to give my mind to studying 
and learning. 

MapDAME JourDAIN: No doubt all your 
knowledge is very useful! 

JouRDAIN: Of course it is. For example, 
do you know what you are talking 
this very moment? 

MADAME 
sense is what I’m talking! 

JourDAIN: That’s not what I mean. 
What sort of speech are you using? 

MADAME JOURDAIN: 
standable speech! 

JoURDAIN: You're talking prose, that’s 
what you’re talking! You see what 
it is to be a scholar? 

MapaME Jourpatrn: A fine scholar you 
are! 


JoURDAIN: Good common 


Plain, under- 


You can’t even settle your 
daughter’s wedding. She is in love 
with Cleonte. He is in love with her. 
But will you let them marry? Oh 
no, not you! You even forbid the 
poor girl to see her beloved. You 
call yourself a scholar? You call 
yourself a father? Well, J call you 
a fool! 

Music: Sprightly theme, in and under. 

Narrator: Did you ever hear the like 
of it? Springtime, and in Paris, and 
this Monsieur Jourdain refuses to 
allow his daughter to see her beloved. 
Such injustice! Such cruelty! How- 
ever, there are ways of getting 
around such things, and very often, 
though Papa says “No,’’ Mama will 


say “Yes.” And in many house- 
holds, it is Mama who has her way. 
So, this very afternoon, Madame 
Jourdain allows the handsome young 
man who loves Lucile to call. His 
name is Cleonte, and when he ar- 
rives, the lovely young girl greets 
him joyfully! 

LuciLe (A sweet girl, overjoyed): 
Cleonte! Is it really you? Mama 
told me we would have company 
today, but I never dreamed .. . ! 

CLEONTE: Ah, my sweet Lucile. That 
is your trouble! Dearest love, you 
should have dreamed! 

Lucite: From now on, my beloved 
Cleonte, I shall always dream 
and only of you! 

MapAME JouRDAIN (Fading on): Cle- 
onte, my boy, how glad I am that 
you have come. And just at the 
right moment, too. My husband is 
coming in, so take your chances and 
ask him to let you marry Lucile. 

CLEONTE: Ah, madame, no command 
could be nearer to my desires, or 
more gracious, or more acceptable 
to me. 

JOURDAIN (Fading on): Now, wife, who 
is this company you want me to 
meet? (Angrily) What? Is it you, 
Cleonte? 

CLEONTE: Sir, I have come to put to 
you a request that I have long been 
considering. May I ask the privilege 


and honor of becoming your son- 
in-law? 
JourDAIN: Before giving you a reply, 


sir, I must ask you one question. 
Are you a gentleman? 
CLEONTE: I was born, sir, of honorable 
parents. I have served six years 
with our glorious French army, and 
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have, I believe, the money to main- 
tain a pretty fair place in the world. 
But if you mean to ask me if I am 
one of the nobility, I must, in all 
honesty, tell you that I am not, as 
you put it, a gentleman. 

JourpDaAIn: That settles it then. My 
daughter is not for you! 

CLEONTE: What? 

Lucite: But, Papa! 

Jourbatn: If you aren’t a gentleman, 
you can’t have my daughter. 

MADAME What 
talking You 

\re we descended from 

Was Marie Antoinette 
If so, I never knew it 


JOURDAIN: are you 


about? and your 
gentlemen! 
St. Louis? 
your cousin? 
before! We are plain, decent, honest 
people and so is Cleonte! 
Jourpatn: I know what I’m talking 

about. Our daughter will marry a 
gentleman! It is my business to see 
that she rises in the world, and | 
! 


mean to make her a marchioness 
LuciLe: A marchioness! 
MADAMI forbid! 
Why should she marry above her 


JouRDAIN: Heaven 


station? Do you want her children 
to be ashamed to call you **( rrand- 
pa?” 

refuse to sit down at our table with 


Do you want her husband to 
us? 

JOURDAIN: My mind is made up that 
she shall be 


a marchioness, and if 


you provoke me further, I’ll rl 
make her a duchess! 
Music: Gay theme, in and under. 


NARRATOR: Needless to say, Madame 


Jourdain is furious, Cleonte is dis- 


appointed, and as for Lucile she 
is heartbroken But there is a 
saying: “‘When the heart says ‘Yes,’ 
nobody dares say ‘No.’”? And so 





the three put their heads together 
to try to think of a way out of the 
situation. 

MapaME JourbDAIN: Don’t lose heart 
yet, Cleonte. Lucile, my dear, look 
more cheerful. It is not the end of 
the world. 

LuciLe: It might as well be! 

MADAME JOURDAIN: Nothing of the 
sort. We'll get around that foolish 
father of lirst of all, 
you must tell him firmly that if you 


yours yet. 


can’t marry Cleonte, you will marry 
nobody at all. 
CLeONTE: And then... ? 
MapaMe Jourpatn: And then 
well, we'll just have to wait and see. 
Music: Lighthearted 
under. 


theme, in and 
NARRATOR: During the days that fol- 


low, Monsieur Jourdain becomes 
more and more active in his pur- 
suit of learning. 


Music MASTER: 


the seale! 


Now then, sir, sing 


JOURDAIN (Jn a hoarse voice, off-key): 
Do-re-mi-fa-sol . . . 

PuHILosopHy TEACHER: Come, 
sieur What is 


Mon- 

Jourdain. natural 
science? 

JOURDAIN: 
the 


phenomena 


Natural science explains 
natural 
in the poppyecock — 


principles of 


matter! 
Monsieur 


populace 
DANCING 


properties of 
Master: Come, 
Dance faster! 
One and two and three and leap! 
JOURDAIN (Puffing heavily): One 


and three and 


Jourdain. Faster! 


and two 
SounpD: Crash of glass. 
NARRATOR: And while Monsieur Jour- 
dain is studying and learning and 


erowing wiser and wiser, the others 





continue to try to find a way to 
thwart his marriage plans for Lucile. 

MADAME JoURDAIN: How about this. 
We could — that 
work. 

Lucite: Maybe if we 
never do. 

CLEONTE: Wouldn't it be possible for 
us to — no, that’s no use. 

MADAME JOURDAIN: How about 

Lucite: What if we 

MADAME JOURDAIN: Couldn’t we 

Lucie: Shouldn’t we 

CLEONTE: Wait! I have it! Just the 
idea! And it’s so simple, I don’t 
understand why we didn’t think of 
it before. 

Lucite: What is it? 

MADAME JOURDAIN: Tell us! 

CLEONTE: Wait Just leave 
everything to me! 


no, wouldn’t 


- no, it would 


and see. 


Music: Happy theme, in and under. 
NARRATOR: So Cleonte has hit upon 


an idea. What do you suppose it 


could be? He wouldn’t try physical 


kind-hearted. 
Surely he wouldn’t be planning an 
elopement 

What's this? 


a shop. The sign on the door says 


violence he’s too 


he’s too honorable! 


Cleonte is going into 


“Theatrical Costumes for Rent and 
Sale.” What can he be up to? 

SALES CLERK: Yes, monsieur? 
ean I do for you? 


What 


CLEONTE: [I’m looking for a disguise. 
SaLeEs CuLerK: Yes, sir. But what kind? 
Is it for a show? Or for a party? 
CLEONTE: No, it’s 
SALES CLERK: 


it’s for a wedding. 

A wedding! A disguise 
for a wedding, did you say? 

CLEONTE: That’s right. I'd like some- 
thing Oriental such as a royal 


prince might wear. 


Sates CierK (/umoring him, as 
though afraid CLEONTE were mad): Of 
course. A grand Turk’s costume - 
as a disguise — for a wedding. 

CLEONTE: One with a beard! 

Sates CLerk: With a beard. 
going to play a practical joke on the 


Y« yu’re 


groom, are you? 
CLEONTE: Quite the contrary. I am 

the groom! 
Music: Happy theme, in and under. 
NARRATOR: So that’s it! Cleonte is 
going to dress up in the foreign 
costume, put on the false beard, and 
present himself to 
Why, there he is now, all 
out in 


Monsieur Jour- 
dain. 
decked turban, 
green bodice, purple pantaloons and 
bushy black beard. 
Cleonte could fool even his 
mother! Why, if I didn't 

better, I’d say it was the grand Turk 
himself! = Oh, Cleonte! 


wonder if his scheme will save the 


his scarlet 
In that get-up, 
own 
know 


clever 


day. 

CLEONTE (In solemn tones): The bless- 
ings of Allah upon you, Monsieur 
Jourdain. 

JOURDAIN (Surprised): What? What? 
Who are you, strange man, that call 
me by my name? 

CLEONTE: I am the Paladin, the son 
of the grand Turk. 

JOURDAIN (Amazed): The son of the 
of the grand Turk himself? 

CLEONTE: Indeed, I am his oldest and 
best-loved son. 

JouRDAIN: Really? Oh, your honor 

What 

What can I 


your grace — your highness! 
is it that you want? 
do for you? 

CLEONTE: You can save my life, Mon- 


sieur Jourdain and I know you 
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will not hesitate to do it, for I un- 
derstand that you are a true gentle- 
man. 

JourpDAIN (Amazed): 1? A gentleman? 
(Collecting himself) Oh, of course! I! 
A gentleman! Yes, yes, a gentleman, 
|! 

CLEONTE: because 

know 


And 


gentleman, I 


are a 
not 


you 

you will 
hesitate to save my life. 

Jourpain: Your life? Gladly, your 
lordship. But how am I, of all 
people, able to do that? 

CLEoNnTE: You see, Monsieur Jourdain, 
I have fallen in love with your 
daughter, Lucile. 

JouRDAIN (Amazed): With Lucile? 

And if 
you will not consent to my marrying 
her, I know I shall die of a broken 
heart. 

JourDAIN: Die! 
do that! 
pen! 


CLEONTE Then 


CLEONTE: Yes, with Lucile. 


Oh no, you mustn’t 
We mustn’t let that hap- 
you will consent to 
her becoming my wife? 

Why, I should 
say so! Consent! And you, the son 
of the Turk himself, the 
wealthiest potentate of the East! 
Yes, yes, my boy — I mean, your 
highness. And to think I would have 


JoURDAIN: Consent? 


grand 


settled for making her a marchioness. 
Now she’s to be a princess! | can 
\ miracle! That’s 
what it is, a miracle! 
Wife! Daughter! 


(To CLEONTE) Sir, 


hardly believe it! 
(Calling out) 
Come at once! 
I wish you the 
strength of serpents and the wisdom 
Son of the grand Turk! 
MaApDAME JOURDAIN (Fading on): What 


of lions! 


is it, husband? 


Lucite (Fading on): Yes, Father, what 
is it? 

JOURDAIN (Joyfully): Come here, my 
girl. Give your hand to this gentle- 
man, who has done you the honor 
of asking to marry you. 

LuciLe (Aghast): What? Me? Marry 
this — this — him, Father? 

JouRDAIN: Yes, yes. Marry him, and 
thank that is, thank 
Allah — for your good fortune! 

Lucite (Firmly): But I’ve told you, 
Father, I will marry only Cleonte! 

CLEONTE: Allow me to talk to her a 
moment, monsieur. 


Heaven 


I’m sure I 
convince her to marry me! 

JOoURDAIN (Fading slightly): Certainly! 
Certainly! 

CLEONTE (Jn close): Look, Lucile! It’s 
I, Cleonte! This disguise is only to 
trick your father! 

Lucite (Happily): Oh, my darling. 

(Aloud) Very 


-an 


How clever of you! 


well, Father. I see it is my duty to 


choose for me. 
You shall make the decision! 
JourDAIN: What decision is there to 


marry whom you 


be made? 
MADAME 


He’s a gentleman! 
(With 


Perhaps 


de- 


does 


loud 
Lucile 
not object to this foolishness, but 


JOURDAIN 
termination): 


I do! Have you gone mad? 

Not at all. I intend to 
marry my daughter to the son -of 
the grand Turk! 

MapaMeE Jourpatn: He looks 
like a turkey than a Turk! 

Lucite: Mother, dear... 

MaApAME JouRDAIN: You be quiet, you 


JOURDAIN: 


more 


(nd after swearing to 
be true to Cleonte! Do you call this 


faithfulness? 


hussy, you. 





CLEONTE: Madame, grant me one 


word in private, and I promise you 


will accept my marriage to your 
daughter. 

MADAME JourDAIN: That, I 
you, I will never do. 


assure 

You may tell 
me what you have to say. But don’t 
think for a moment I’ll change my 
mind. 

CLEONTE (Softly): Good Madame Jour- 
dain, I’ve been trying to let you 
know that I’m just playing up to 
your husband’s fantastic ideas! 

MapAME JourRDAIN (Softly): What’s 
this? What’s this? 

CLEonrE: I, the son of the grand Turk, 
am none other than Cleonte! 

MapaME JourDAIN: Oh, so that’s it! 
(Aloud) Well, husband, this gentle- 
man has explained everything to my 
satisfaction! I give my consent. 

Jourpain: I knew you’d see reason 
at last! When shall the wedding be? 

MapaME JouRDAIN: Immediately! 

Lucite: Now! 

CLEONTE: At once! 

JourRDAIN: Excellent! Send for the 
notary! Send for the priest! 

MapaME Jourpatn: Ah, husband, this 


is a wedding you'll never forget! 

Jourpatn: Of course not! It isn’t 
everyone who can become the father- 
in-law of a prince, or have a daughter 
that’s a princess! And to think of 
that bourgeois Cleonte having the 
nerve to ask for her hand in mar- 
riage! Tell me, my wife. Was there 
ever a bigger fool than that Cleonte? 

Mapame Jourpain (Shrewdly): Yes, 
my husband, I think there was 
one. 

JouRDAIN: And who was that? 

MapaME JourRDAIN: Ah, my gentle- 
man of a husband, my nobleman of 
a husband, my _ shrewd, bright, 
shining aristocrat of a husband, that 
is a story that I shall tell you in 
detail after the wedding. 

JourpDAIN (Laughing): Very well, wife. 
After the wedding! There’s nothing 
I like better than the story of a fool! 
Ha, ha, ha! I hope it’s a good story! 
(Grandly) It must be a story that’s 
fit to be told to the gentleman Jour- 
dain! (All join in laughter.) 

Music: Wedding march, full to finish. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A LEAK IN THE DIKE 


Play on pages 75-80) 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Traditional Dutch. 

Properties: Book, for Jan; basket covered 
with a white napkin, for Netty; blanket and 
ointment, for Borein Apeldoorn; wooden 
tool box, for Haas; covered jug and piece 
of kuchen (coffee cake) for Nettv’s second 
entrance. 


Setting: The rear wall of the stage represents 
the dike, extending the height and length 
of the stage. Along the base are tulips, 
made of construction paper. 

Lighting: Lights dim and brighten as indi- 
cated in the text. A single spotlight should 
shine on Jan in the second scene 
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Book Reviews 





Spotlight 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiGH 


Tue American HeritraGe Book OF THE 
PIONEER Sprrit. By the Editors of Ameri- 
can Heritage. American Heritage Publ. Co. 
$12.95 . 

Hundreds of pictures, many in full color, 
plus contemporary paintings, pioneer draw- 
ings, and early maps illustrate this magnifi- 
history of America and the men who 
made it great Four top-ranking authors 
provide the text for the exciting story of 
American pioneering from the days of 
Columbus to the discoveries of our modern 
era Beautifully designed and bound, this 
book is a fine addition to a permanent library 


cent 


QveEN oF Roses. By Rutl 
Doubleday & Co. $2.95 
Marie, Sylvia, and Debbie were close 

friends but only one of them could become 

the Queen of the Tournament of Roses and 
receive the crown at the Coronation Ball. 

The three Pasadena City College girls share 

the excitement and suspense of rivalry in a 

contest that threatens their friendship and 

changes their lives 


{dams Knight 


EVENING STAR 
Vo ow and Ca SB? GD 


Nancy Hillis, whose great-grandfather was 
in Indian chief, was looking forward to the 
summer of her sixteenth vear. The summer 
people would he coming to the island on 
which her family ‘lived, and there would be 
happy times ahead But Naney discovers 
that being sixteen means growing up, and 
solving the problems that the summer, her 


new friend Paul, and her special background 


By Zoa Sherburne. William 


bring 


MippLe GRADES AND Up 
Tue Srory or YANKEE Wuauinec. By the 

Editors of American Herita 

Heritage P Co. $3.50 

This first volume of the new Junior Library 
series is the complete story of Yankee whaling, 
dramatically told. Children will be fascinated 
by the dangerous and industry 
the true | thoard the whaling 
ships, famous whales and whalers, ete. This 
beautifully printes illustrated volume 
should help give ders a vivid sense 
ot histor, 


ve 1 re 


wan 


exciting 


accounts 


on Books 


Anp Lone Rememsper. By Dorothy Canfield 

Fisher. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 

Here is Dorothy Canfield Fisher's last book 
and last testament to young Americans. 
It is a collection of her favorite stories about 
some great American figures of the past: 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, ete. Written 
with her usual understanding and warmth, 
Mrs. Fisher’s book should be an inspiration 
to young people 


Mipp.e GRADES 


\ Home ror Penny. By Mildred Hark and 
Noel McQueen. Franklin Watts. $2.95. 
There was plenty of fun for Penny in the 

Children’s Home, but there was sadness, too. 

Other children were being adopted, and going 

to live with families, and Penny wanted a 

home and family of her own. The story of 

this lively little girl and her friends at the 

Home — and the final happy surprise — will 

touch the hearts of young readers 


SpectaL YEAR. By Evelyn Sibley Lampman 

Doubleday & Co. $2.95 

Allison Farington couldn’t understand why 
all her friends in the eighth grade were sud- 
denly interested only in clothes, and boys, and 
dates, while she felt strange and left out. 
Unwilling to grow up, but not wanting to be 
“different,’’ Allison learns in her “special 
year” many things that pre-teenagers will 
understand. 


Tue Secret PEencti By 
Random House. $2.95. 
The secret pencil, found beside a cave one 

summer day, was full of magic, and only 

Anna knew of it. At first she didn’t want to 

share the secret, but after meeting Philippe, 

and telling him of the pencil’s magic, Anna 
found herself involved in new mysteries and 
surprises all summer long 


‘ 


Ward, 


Patricia 


THEATRE. 
Doubleday & Co. $2.95. 


Tue WonpberruL Worip oF THI 

By J.B. Priestley 
of the theatre from 
beginnings unfolds in this big, richlv-il- 
lustrated book. J. B. Priestley, distinguished 
playwright, tells of the simple magic and 
mystery dramas of the past, and the modern 
experimental stage of the present. A read- 
able and informative book for young people 
interested in the theatre. 


The history its very 
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% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
in May 


In addition to the lays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 


subscribers may obtain plays from previous issues 


National Music Week 
Middle Grades ¥ Radio Plays 


I 


ue Lirtur rTLeR (Strad riu BONNIE ANNIE 
Sirent Nu 
Tue Ba 


S 


May 8th — Mother's Day 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 
Tu . . ¥ - . 


Mort P.'s ‘WAN 
Mor 3 . \ 
Mot 


M« 


; Lower Grades 
er's Bie | Y 
FATHER Ket | ’ Tue Maco 
Just R ax, M : rime ror M 
H eaRTs AN I 


Mot 
vit 


WERS 


May 30th — Memorial Day 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


NINVITE ' ‘ SEE 1B PA 


Lacey's Las 


Lower Grades 


Arbor Day 


Middle Grades Lower Grades 
STERLING 8S I I TREES 
Wer 


Graduation and Promotion 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


New S t 


Al Grades 
AMER 





Any of these plays from past issues magazine, as well as those in the current 


issue, may be ced royalty-free ibseribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25¢ each (50¢ to nonsubscribers) 
When orderi g scrip please give name under which subscription 1s listed Other- 
wise regular price of 50c per copy ‘ged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities 
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Book Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


und Senior High Middle and Lower Grades 


100 PLays ror CHILDREN ** 


Sa Pan P re 7. . w 
R-STAR Rap1o PLays For TEEN-AGERS thee $5.95 


" ) publication $4.00 

/ ; Turrty PLays ror Classroom ReEapING* 
RAMAS AND Farces For YOUNG Durrell and Crossley Text edition) $3.00 
AcTors** (Trade edition) $3.75 


$4.50 | HeaALTH AND SaFety Pays AND 
PRoGRAMs** 
: GREAT OCCASIONS" | Fisher $4.00 
$4.00 . 
| Hotrpay Procrams For Boys’ AND 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE** GIRLs** 
$4.00 Fisher $4.00 


= ; : ‘ Junior Piays ror ALut Occasions** 
ERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS ** Hark and McQueen $5.00 
Hark and McQueer $4.54 : : : 
CHILDREN’s PuLays From Favorite 
GE Piays ror ALi Occasions**® _ STORIES™ 
McQueen $5.00 Kamerman (1959 publication) $5.95 


. Litre Piays ror Litre Piayrers** 

ror Houipays** Kamerman $4.00 
$5.00 . 

Gotp MeEpat Puays ror Ho.ipays**® 

ror Grapuation™ | _ Miller ees 
$3.75 | PLays ror LIvING AND LEARNING*® 
Miller $4.00 
rk TgeEen-AGErRs** 
» $4.50 Houipay Puays ror Litrie PLayers** 

: Newman $4.00 


FoR TEEN-AGERS** RouUND-THE- YEAR PLays FOR CHILDREN* 
$5.00 Very $3.75 


rk Teen-AGERS** si All Grades 


CHRISTMAS PLays FoR YounG Actors** 
ARCES FOR TEEN-AGERS* Burack $4.00 
_— $4.95 | Four-Star PLars ror Boys** 
. Burack $3.75 
R YOUNG PEOPLE* 
$4.5 Patriotic PLays AND PROGRAMS**® 
Fisher and Rabe $4.50 


SHAKESPEARE ** UnitTrep Nations Plays AND ProGrRamMs** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.00 


SpEcIAL Piays For SpecraL Days** 
Hark and McQueen $4.00 
$4.00 | , : . ‘ 
SHorT Piays For Autit-Boy Casts** 
F Howard $3.50 
Girt Casts** 
$3.50 | Biue-Rippon Piays For GIRLs” 
Kamerman $4.50 


PLE** A Treasury or Curistmas Piays**® 
$4.00 Kamerman 5.00 


*Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A 
* Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available 
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